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NAEA Conferences in 1959 and 1961 If you really like to 
plan ahead, keep in mind that the 1959 NAEA conference 
will be in New York and the 1961 conference will be in 
Miami. The National Art Education Association meets 
every other year, with the regional associations meeting in 
years between national meetings as they are doing this spring. 


Plans for National Art Education Office Thirteen firms 
have pledged annual support toward expenses of an office 
for the National Art Education Association in the NEA 
headquarters, Washington, D. C. The National Education 
Association is expecting to have office space available by 
October or November, 1958. Fourteen applicants are inter- 
ested in the position of executive secretary and the selection 
committee is considering these and other applications received. 


Immaculate Heart’s Irregular Bulletin The latest issue of 
the ‘‘Irregular Bulletin’ published by the art department of 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, is the most delight- 
fully irregular of any issue to date. This news bulletin, with 
bits of philosophy and pleas for contributions to the college 
building fund sandwiched in between, has the “‘screwiest’’ 
layout and text to come from anywhere, bar none. Maybe 
that isn't the right word. It isn't dignified, but neither is the 
bulletin. And you just can't help reading it, even if you 
have to trace the words around comers and in between the 
illustrations. Flash! We just discovered somewhere between 
the lines that those wonderful artist-nuns are going to offer 
seminar courses at the Catholic Art Education Workshop, 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C., from June 13 to 
June 24,1958. Catholic art educators who want to work 
with Sister Magdalen Mary and Sister Mary Corita better 
write quickly to Sister Esther, S.P., director of the workshop, 
chairman of art, St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Indiana. 
How's that plug for a back-sliding Methodist? 


Our Compliments to Various Bulletins Bouquets to editors 


of Texas Trends and The Art Education Bulletin of EAA! 


Kenneth Foulner, age 6, exhibited his drawing, “’ Native Hunting Buffalo,” 
at the Sunday Pictorial’s annual children's art exhibit held in London 
in September. Forty thousand drawings were received for exhibition. 


AUTHENTICATED NEWS PHOTO 
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using ? 








* COLOR « CLEANLINESS « INSTANT PLIABILITY « 


*« Firmness to hold a molded or carved form « 


TRU-MODEL has everything necessary to assure successful 
classroom projects at every grade level. Clean and easy 
to use, it is ideal for primary school children. Fine-textured 
and of professional quality, it is a perfect creative medium 
for secondary school art classes. Give your students the 


opportunity to excel... give them TRU-MODEL, the new 
and improved modeling clay. 


JOP OU SLL / 











MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY spRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Model 57 Deluxe Moto-Shop Illustrated 


POWER TOOLS IN ONE 


A SAFE POWER WORKSHOP FOR 


ELEMENTARY and HIGH-SCHOOL CRAFT PROGRAMS 


NEW Dremel Moto-Shop Designed for 
Student Use in the Art Classroom 


Moto-Shop is the safest and most versatile power tool ever 
developed for classroom use. Basically, it’s a 15” Jig Saw with 
a unique power takeoff to which you simply connect other 
attachments. It then converts to a disc sander, bench grinder, 
buffing wheel, and a flexible-shaft machine — all powered by 
a ball-bearing rotary motor. 

Lightweight (only 12 lbs.) and portable, Moto-Shop can. 
be set up anywhere in the classroom. Cuts wood up to 134”, 
1/16” steel, 18 gauge copper, plastics, felt, cardboard — all 
with the same blade. Foolproof blade guard makes it abso- 
lutely safe — even for third-grade students. New ROCKER 


JIG SAW HAS BLADE GUARD 


A foolproof blade guard makes it abso- Lightwei 


lutely safe for young students — even stilt m 
third-graders. 


ACTION principle outperforms heavier, more expensive jig 
saws. Blades rarely break, and are easily changed without 
tools. No adjustments or maintenance necessary. 

The flexible-shaft attachment is a complete shop in itself. 
It can be used for grinding, drilling, polishing, buffing, carv- 
ing, sharpening, engraving, etc. Quickly drills holes for in- 
serting saw blade when making inside cuts with the Jig Saw. 
Other Moto-Shop attachments have many classroom uses. 
Whatever your arts and crafts program, you'll find Moto- 
Shop the answer to all your power-tool needs. 

Model 57 Moto-Shop. Includes jig saw and disc sander. Other attach- 
ments can be added later - - - - $33.95 
Deluxe Model 57 Moto-Shop. With all attachments shown - $49.95 
Price of attachments only, if purchased separately - - «= += $19.95 
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FLEXIBLE-SHAFT USES 


t hand-piece handles easily as a pencil. Handy for grinding off ceramic 
s, drilling holes up to 5/32”, polishing jewelry, engraving, wood carving, 


removing fire scale from copper, etc. 


QUALITY POWER TOOLS SINCE 1934 


See your power-too/ dealer for a demonstration 


DREMEL MFG. co. Dept. 2770 e Racine, Wis. Write for FREE Catalog! 
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When we look at nature closely we find evidence of 
organization and design that should be stimulating 
to the art student. The longest dimension of minute 
areas in photographs did not exceed one-half inch. 


Man is by nature a curious animal. As a result of this 
curiosity, he is constantly concerned with the vastness of 
nature and man’s relationship with it. Directly or indirectly, 
our knowledge is from nature. Our lives are shaped by its 
forces and we are dependent upon it for our very existence. 
Taking this into consideration, many questions about nature 
are bound to arise. How can more understanding of nature 
be obtained? What sources in our environment have we 
already used in gaining our present knowledge of design, 
structure, organization, texture, color, science, and tech- 
nology? After some thought, we realize that most of our 
information and accomplishments are based on very common 
and obvious objects or occurrences of nature which we see all 
around us. This leads to the thought that if we could see 
more, perhaps we would be able to increase our creative 
ability. 

The range of normal vision could be increased by en- 
countering new materials, by seeing common things in a new 
way, and by studying materials which exist and are per- 
ceived, but because of their minute size or details, are not 
seen clearly. However, the physical structure of the human 
eye limits the degree of minuteness in size which the eye can 
perceive. If minute objects could be made of a visible size, 
they could be seen and studied, thereby visions would be 
extended. What design 
qualities exist in minute details of natural structure? Is there 
organic unity in natural forms? Is there a basis of design to 
be found in nature, not a rule, but a principle? Of what 
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Again there are questions. 


ARTICLE AND ILLUSTRATIONS ARE RESERVED BY 


ON NATURE 
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AUTHOR 


Above, design composed of a number of positive and negative 
prints, arranged in direct relationship. Forms and areas 
shown were about one-quarter to one-half inch in longest 
dimension. Studies could be made with a magnifying glass. 
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importance is natural design and structure; how would it 
benefit man? The biggest question was how could structure 
of such minute objects be seen, and would it be possible to 
record the detail for critical analysis and study. 

In the attempt to find the answer to these and other 
questions, it was first necessary to work out the procedures for 
recording minute objects or areas in an enlarged visible size. 
The photographic process is the method that gives the most 
exact recording of visual material. The problem was how 
to use photography to produce a highly magnified image of 
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detail which was not visible to the human eye. Normal 
photography was not the answer, as it works on a principle 
of a reduced image to object size. A process was needed 
To fill 
the needs of this problem, hyperclose-up photography was 
developed, and a special camera constructed. 

With the technical problem solved, the real work began. 
First to obtain an optional over-all view, organic and in- 
organic materials were selected, and classified as Plant, 


Animal, Mineral, or Metal. 


which worked on an enlarged image to object size. 


The specimens were also 











listed as being in their natural state, as determined by their 
code-scripts, or as having been altered by some natural force 
or phenomenon. The reason for the classifications we> to 
enable any person studying the material to make corr ‘siers 
of various types, and to see the relationships of the action of 
different forces on similar and different materials. 

The selected material was photographed and large prints 
were made, and from these pictures a detailed analysis of 
form was possible. In analyzing the forms, there was a 


constant search for organic unity which is a dynamic organ- 


SPONGE 








PYRITE CRYSTALS 


ization in the structure of matter, significant in form and in 
function. Its essence is a vital, well-knit unit, in which each 
part contributes and is vital to the construction of the whole, 


The code- 


script is the inherent force within matter which causes its 


in accordance with its particular code-script. 


individual characteristics to develop in a given pattern. 
The code-script is the basis of natural structure. 

From studying the photographs, certain basic factors 
became apparent. First, the visual characteristics of a 


material give evidence of the result of the code-script inter- 
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acting with external forces. When the natural state of a 
material is altered by some natural force, the resultant change 
is related to the type of force acting upon it. There also 
appears to be a relationship in design due to the action of 
like forces, irrespective of the material's classification. Even 
when the general appearance of the matter is altered by 
some natural force, there is still a basic unity. Second, 
design in nature is obviously of an organic quality, with 
just the ‘‘right’’ amount of emphasis placed upon each ele- 
ment of the design and the elements are so interrelated as to 
assure organization. The resulting organic structure is com- 
posed of a multiplicity of interacting forms with infinite 
variations on one theme; in certain instances, the variations 
are apparently for special purposes of function. In all cases, 
the internal and external structure is directly related. Third, 
the basic shapes which occur throughout nature seem simple 
in form. Complexity of natural design appears in its organ- 
ization; this suggests that the fundamental principles of 
design can be found at the very core of structure. Then, if 
an object can be seen as it is structured, and an analysis of 
its forms can be made, perhaps certain implications and 
applications could be used as a result. 

After taking into consideration these findings, apparent 
validity of studying design qualities inherent in nature lies 
in its application to man's daily living. There are also 
certain implications that study of this type might result in: 
(1) Designing things with the nature of the material being 
used more clearly in mind. (2) Using new and better shapes 








in the construction of various types of two- and three- 
dimensional design. (3) Finding new uses and better com- 
binations of materials. (4) Developing new methods of 
construction and design and the use of new materials. (5) 
Conserving our natural resources; designing for maximum 
efficiency with a minimum of materials. 

For the art student, and the teaching of art, photographs 
such as the ones used in this study could serve as a stimula- 
tion to the awareness of design, and as source material thai 
would stir the student to devise a variety of shapes and types 
of organization. Perhaps by seeing and studying such 
photographs, a person would develop a better appreciation 
and understanding of the order in nature, and there would be 
a carry-over of sensitivity to organization into his own work. 
Furthermore, with a more complete awareness of nature, we 
can perhaps broaden the scope of art and find new methods 
of conception and expression. If study such as this increases 
man's sensitivity to design; aids in making decisions which 
will benefit himself and others; and develops understanding 
which enables him to work with, rather than against the forces 
of nature; it could truly be said that man was moving towards 
a better working relationship with the outward forces which 
act upon him. Nature has set the example: man must 
eventually follow. 


Author supervises art in Clarke County, Athens, Georgia. 
Article is based on part of a study conducted at University 
of Georgia and paper presented at COAE Conference, 1956. 
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ROBERT SQUERI 


WOOD CONSTRUCTI 


Wood in the twentieth century has lost some of its importance 
in man’s everyday living. It has been replaced with materials 
evolved by the machine technology of the century which re- 
sulted in the desire for new materials. Synthetics, glass, 
metal, plastics and man-made fibers have replaced a ma- 
terial from which man has fashioned functional and aesthetic 
objects and forms since the beginning of recorded time. In- 
dustrial designers for a period felt no qualms in using the new 
materials and having them simulate wood. This was thought 
to be clever: the plastic bowl which looked like wood was 
considered a true accomplishment. In recent years a re- 
newed interest and respect for abundantly available wood 
has been evident. Folk lore, conservation and exploration 
in wood technology have awakened new interests in wood as 
a creative material in the visual arts. 

In order to stimulate students and increase their knowl- 
edge of the material—its properties, its potentials, its varie- 
ties, its adaptability, and its limitations, a freshman group in 


1 An interesting spatial pattern based on the city skyline, and using only rectangular shapes. The student experimented 
with a variety of stains and used them to add wider color variation and interest. Work shown is by students of author. 


Waste not. While wood has lost some of its former 
importance in everyday living, it has many unique 
Students of 
the author discovered these qualities in their work. 


NS AS SCULPTURE 


quolities of interest to the artist. 


art education at the College for Teachers at Buffalo under- 
took an experimental project in bas-relief wood sculpture- 
construction. The group made a brief survey of the history 
and development of wood as a sculptural material. It 
analyzed and discussed the problems of sculpture in the 
round vs. bas-relief. With no further study, and the only 
limitations the imaginative utilization of scraps of wood, the 
students began. Shavings, chips, pieces of scrap, driftwood, 
sawdust, bark and other forms of wood were collected. From 
the samples assembled students studied and identified the 
various types of wood. 

They were able to explore the possibilities for sculpture- 
construction by cutting, chiseling, gouging, sawing, drilling, 
and manipulating the various types of wood with both 
power and hand tools. They discovered that wood grains 
differ and that grain is affected by the way in which the 
wood is processed, i.e., a piece sawed across the grain 
differs from a piece which is plain-sawed or quarter-sawed, 
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2 The powerful looking primitive figure is free standing. The 
basic structure was made from two-by-four and one-by-one 
material. Drilled masonite, thin wood strips placed in a 
planned sequence, and a painted pattern on the headpiece 
added textural interest. Although basically structured 
on two planes, the contrasts in thickness of materials used 
created shadows which add considerable interest to figure. 
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and striated plywood and etched plywood have grain pat- 
terns which are three-dimensional. With further experimenta- 
tion students discovered that grain is affected by various 
materials such as oil, wax, stains, varnish, shellac and pig- 
ment applied to the surface. Birch, redwood, walnut, pine 
were no longer mere names for wood; birch is strong, hard 
and heavy with a uniformly dense surface; mahogany has 
several varieties differing in density and strength and may 
range in hue from dark reddish brown to a lighter red color 
value. Mahogany generally was considered for more mas- 
sive sculptural forms but also could be delicately carved and 
polished to a high luster. Redwood, so popular in the 
architecture of the southwest, was light and soft and easy 
to work with, and walnut was similar to mahogany in that it 
could be carved easily and polished to a high patina yet 
had characteristics unique in itself. 

At this point, work began on the actual wood bas-relief. 
Major objectives were the inventive combination of woods, 
and developing good design with particular emphasis on 
textural variation. Pieces of wood used formed light and 
dark patterns created as light played on the surface. While 
students explored possible arrangements by trial and error 
placement of the various wood shapes, their activity closely 
resembled the various stages observed when youngsters play 
with blocks. This enjoyment of block arrangement and 
building was clearly observable with the college freshmen 
who designed and constructed the panels used to illustrate 
this article. Each student made several arrangements before 
a satisfactory one was permanently attached to the backing. 
Various lengths of building board, plywood, masonite, or 
celotex were used as backing for the bas-relief and the 
forms were either nailed to the backing or glued. (Elmer's 
Glue or Duco Cement served as the binding agent.) Those 
students who wanted to insure permanency used brads in 
addition to the glue. 

The illustrations shown demonstrate the wide variety of 
solutions a project of this type permits. The city skyline, 
although not new as subject matter, thematically demon- 
strates clearly the possibility of creating an interesting spatial 
pattern utilizing only rectangular shapes. The student fin- 
ished the panel by using a variety of stains on the wood 
to add wider color variation and interest. Experimentation 
with stains preceding the sculpture-construction of the panel 
enabled the student to select those stains which would work 
most effectively in achieving the desired result. 

The powerful looking primitive figure is free standing. 
The basic structure was made from 2 x 4's and 1 x 1's; its 
power was not only visual but structural as well! Drilled 
masonite, thin wood strips placed in sequence and a painted 
pattern on the headpiece added textural interest. Although 
the figure was basically structured on two distinct planes, the 
contrast created by the heavy lumber used for the legs helped 
to create a deep shadow which added interest to the figure. 

Illustration number three demonstrates a bas-relief panel 
which is subtle in the use of natural wood forms that have 
been carved and placed in careful juxtaposition to each 
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other. An occasional piece of milled lumber used for 


accent afforded an interesting textural variation. 


Illustration number four utilized wood chips and shavings 
prominently. The student combined milled lumber and wood 
in its natural state and left them. 


Careful selection and 
placement of the wood on the panel resulted in color vari- 
ation and contrast. 

Illustration number five used a plywood base for the re- 
clining figure. The student carved various pieces in order 
to achieve the desired effect of solidity to the figure. 


3 A bas-relief panel, subtle in the use of natural forms 
that have been carved and placed in careful juxtaposition 
to each other. Occasional pieces of milled lumber used for 
accent afforded an interesting textural variation in design. 


4 Wood chips and shavings were used prominently in design 
below. Milled lumber and wood in its natural state were 
combined. Color variation and contrast resulted from very 


careful selection and placement of the wood forms on panel. 








5 A plywood base was used for the reclining figure. The student carved various pieces in order to achieve the desired 


effect of solidity in the figure. 


Illustration number six made use of pressed chipped 
masonite for the base while other forms and textures were 
developed by paring off various layers of laminated woods. 
In order to add contrast to the panel which was rather flat, 
the student used natural reed painted a dark tone. Arching 
the reed over the panel created greater depth. The shadows 
cast by this arch added to the total effect. 

The six illustrations given are by no means the only 
possibilities which a project of this type may offer. A con- 
ference with the school carpenter, the industrial arts teacher, 


Work shown is by freshman art education students, State College for Teachers, Buffalo. 


the local lumber dealer, and all fathers who have become a 
part of the do-it-yourself school can contribute scrap lumber, 
shavings and other wood cast-offs for further projects. By 
following the adage “Waste Not” students are given an 
opportunity to explore and learn the properties, potentials, 
varieties, adaptability and limitations of wood. 


Dr. Robert Squeri is associate professor of art, New York 
State College for Teachers, Buffalo. The work shown is by 
freshman students preparing to be our future art teachers. 


6 Pressed chipped board was used for the base, while other forms and textures were developed by paring off various layers 
of laminated woods. Natural reed, painted in a dark tone, added contrast to the flat panel and created shadow interest. 
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LILLIAN PORT 





Creative toys can function as a medium of expression. 
The author, who is both art teacher and toy designer, 
carried her search for spontaneity in art expression 
into the field of toy design. Here is a new frontier. 


Creative toys /a frontier for art 


TOGRAPH BY KING-WEESE 


A tacky background holds sticks and buttons in place. They can be lifted off and moved to change picture in “Picture Sticks.” 


The search that led to my work in developing toys began 
strangely enough, in teaching design to adult students. They 
had been working with collage. After moving loose pieces 
around to find the arrangement he liked best, the student, 
using suitable adhesives or joining methods, attached the 
pieces to a background, to form a picture, or joined pieces 
to form a three-dimensional object. At this point the picture 
or object was ‘‘finished.’’ Unfortunately, this was also the 
point at which the student was often beginning to gain the 
insight which led to the desire to make further changes, to a 
reshifting and at times to a complete rearrangement of the 
parts. Todo this meant to break or mar the picture or object, 





to perhaps start a new one. By this time the origina! con- 
cept or inspiration would be lost in the shuffle. 

| felt the need for techniques of greater flexibility, which 
would enable the student to fasten and detach pieces re- 
peatedly, without causing damage to the work. | began a 
long series of experiments with adhesives and joining meth- 
ods. The point was finally reached where the student could 
attach objects to a tacky surface, remove and replace them 
in a new arrangement without marring the surface. For 
three-dimensional work, styrofoam was found to have a 
special flexibility; its soft surface could be pierced by tooth- 
picks, tacks and pins, making it possible to join pieces and 
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readily detach them. The directness of the above joining 
methods made possible a new spontaneity. Without the 
distractions of loose pieces, pasting, cleaning hands, and 
other tasks, the student was free to center all of his attention 
on design elements. He could see his work in progress, and 
could ‘‘play with” the arrangements in form, color, and 
texture, as a composer plays his compositions on a musical 
instrument. 

| felt that children would enjoy the playfulness of this 
approach, and introduced these methods in my children’s 
classes. The children were quick to respond to the sensory 
appeal of this activity. They enjoyed the fun of poking 
toothpicks into the crunchy styrofoam to join shapes, and the 
excitement of the delicate balance achieved by standing 
tall, feather-weight structures on the point of a toothpick. In 
working with tacky surfaces, they liked the freedom of shift- 
ing textured shapes and objects into quickly changing pic- 
tures, and there was magic appeal in sticking buttons, beads 
or feathers to a surface that held them firmly, without paste, 
even when turned upside down. Their attitudes had the 
intensity and concentration of hard work, combined with the 
imagination and fantasy elements of play. 

From this point it seemed a logical step to think of adapt- 
ing some of these methods and materials to toys and kits, 
as | was aware of the need for alternatives to the many items 
in this area that hamper or destroy creativity. Much of the 





work in the adaptation proved to be a matter of working 
out an approach based on spontaneous reaction, to replace 
the customary copying methods of instruction. The type of 
material used, as well as the manner in which it was presented, 
had to make the process or function comprehensible to a child 
working alone. Sensory appeal would be a further aid in 
getting response. Two categories evolved, each with a 
series of sets having variations in size and material, and 
aimed at different age groups. The first category involved 
three-dimensional construction, and had brightly colored 
styrofoam shapes accompanied by toothpicks for joining, 
and buttons, feathers, and pipe cleaners for surface decora- 
tion. The second category centered on creative work and 
play with adhesion-collage. The first set in this series had a 
tacky background, and sticks of various colors and sizes, 
as well as geometric and free-form cutout shapes. Subse- 
quent sets in this series were to include textures and many 
other materials for variations on collage activity. 

As the work progressed,| came tosee toy designing as an 
extension of teaching. It requires the development of new 
techniques for presenting creative activity to the public, 
with a great need for experimentation and research. There 
is much to be done in improving standards in this field. 


Lillian Port, who designs toys under the name of Lili Port, 
teaches art at Brooklyn College; formerly taught at Queens. 


Cubes and other styrofoam shapes are joined with toothpicks to make feather-weight constructions in “Pokey Doodles” design. 
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PHOTO BY STANLEY ROSENFELE 


Sixth grade students are working together to prepare an art exhibition which will demonstrate new-found maturity and talent. 


ANGIOLA CHURCHILL 


LERA BETH LUMBLEY 


Sixth grade students of the Ethical Culture School 
look upon their gaduation art exhibit as a form of 
expression allowing for individual uniqueness as well 
as group enterprise. Children plan their own exhibit. 


EXHIBITS CHILDREN DO THEMSELVES 


Sixth grade students at New York's Midtown Ethical Culture 
School work together as a group to prepare an art exhibit 
through which they may demonstrate new-found maturity 
and individual talent. For several years an exhibit which 
includes painting, ceramics and all the kinds of ‘“whatevers’’ 
children are able to conceive in the rich media of the arts has 
been a part of their graduation celebration in our school. 





Why an Exhibit at Graduation Time? |n many instances 
there is a lessening of interest in arts activities at this time 
of year and minimum effort is exerted in this direction because 
of the dissatisfaction budding adolescents feel when judging 
the childish results of their efforts. In addition, children of 
this age are likely to get the impression that little value is 
attached outside of school to achievement in the imaginative 
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PHOTO BY MARGOT KAISER 


Students of Ethical Culture School make mats for paintings. 


areas, while academic achievement is highly praised. 
Pressures of the academic areas become so strong that a re- 
emphasis of thecreative activities seems necessary at this time. 

The exhibit is envisaged as an activity which makes the 
most of personal uniqueness, yet allows the ‘‘gang’’ to work 
and have fun together. The eleven- or twelve-year-old is 
half baby, half adult with aspirations to grown-up privileges. 
Any activity that makes him feel appreciated, accepted and 
important has enormous appeal. The activity must be dra- 
matic enough to capture the interest of adolescents and give 
them scope to show their new-found maturity to adults and 
younger children. 


Gathering the Show. Talk of the exhibit begins a month or 
two before the end of the school year. Students and teachers 
look over all the work done by each child up to this time. 
The children make their selections and discuss them with the 
teacher. Whether or not choices coincide, here is a good 
opportunity to discuss progress and directions. Usually the 
favorites of both the child and the teacher are included. Some 
children find that they want to do more concentrated work 
in one or more areas in order to have more to choose from. 
They develop an intense interest in these areas and discuss 
eagerly how to use the remaining art periods. 

As things are gathered for the show and new ideas and 
creations are contributed, we accumulate a mountain of 
material which usually ends up by occupying most of the 
space available in our six-floor building. We like to think 
that we catch the situation before it becomes a jumble. Each 
child is individually represented in at least three or four 
media and perhaps by some part in a mural or diorama as 
well. The remaining work each has done during the year is 
collected in individual folders which are available to those 
especially interested. 


The Hustle and Bustle of Preparation. As children complete 
their personal projects and the selections are made, they 
begin the exciting work of preparing the exhibit. For such 
jobs as matting the paintings an “assembly line’’ technique 
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is established. The children love this kind of thing and 
chatting while their hands are busy with routine seems to 
fill a social need. Although the children are constantly 
around and do much of the hanging of the exhibit, the place- 
ment of paintings and ceramic pieces must, to a large extent, 
be determined by the teacher to insure aesthetic unity within 
the wide range of the show and to avoid glaring contrast 
between immature and mature creations, for unwise criticism 
can be devastating! 

We see children going out with hammer and nails to hang 
mobiles, others painting display blocks, others helping to 
build up areas for three-dimensional display, getting tables 
ready, making invitations, addressing envelopes, arranging 
schedules for visitors—there are things to do right up to the 
eleventh hour. No end-of-school lag for these people! 


Understanding What Their Exhibit Means. The exhibit is a 
special occasion in our school, and the work of other children 
is not displayed during this two-week period. At pre- 
arranged times the graduates act as guides for each of the 
groups of younger children when they visit the exhibit. The 
“open house” in the arts studios is attended by parents, 
relatives and friends of the graduates and also by many of 
the teachers they will have in High School. In preparing 
the children to act as guides for these visitors we discuss 
with them the attitudes that others may have concerning the 
art work of children. The fact that some people make com- 
parisons between the work of various children is faced 
squarely. Because the philosophy of our school has long 
emphasized the values of varied individual differences, such 
a discussion is not new to these children and becomes an 
important part of their understanding of themselves. One 
year after such a session several children composed the 
following, which is a fairly typical statement and indicates 
awareness of attitudes: 

“We hope you will enjoy the exhibit and notice the 
individual way each of us expresses his ideas. Some of us 
have been concentrating on figures and representing life 
while others have expressed feelings in design. We often 
prefer the medium which seems most satisfying to us but we 
experiment with a variety of materials as part of our year's 
work. The guides will try to answer any questions you may 
have.” 

Although the arts studios are turned upside down by this 
event and everyone is working every living school moment, 
there is a feeling that it is worthwhile to all of us because 
the project seems so right for children of this age. During 
the time they are working on the show there develops a good 
spirit of cooperation with adults and classmates and they 
often try things for the group enterprise that they would not 
attempt otherwise. Graduation becomes a time for marking 
achievement in the creative areas as well as in academics. 


Angiola Churchill and Lera Beth Lumbley teach at Midtown 
Ethical Culture School, New York, leading private school. 

















JOHN LEMBACH 


Christmas material 


Christmas is usually a time of festive receiving and opening 
of gifts, and of impatiently disposing of all Christmas ma- 
terials. This is a wasteful practice. During and after last 
Christmas vacation, fifty art education students collected a 
large quantity of Christmas materials that would ordinarily 
be thrown away. This included wrapping paper, boxes, 
cardboard, ribbon, cellophane, discarded Christmas cards and 
ornaments, cotton, construction paper, string, tissue paper, 
colored envelopes, metal rings from hooped boxes, straw, 





The various Christmas wrappings and other materials 
often discarded have possibilities for use in art. 
Boxes could be provided for materials of this type 
and children encouraged to bring them at any time. 


Ss after Christmas 


etc. As a minimum, each student then created one two- 
dimensional art object, and one three-dimensional art object 
from the collection of materials. The subject, or idea, ranged 
in treatment from the representational to the nonrepresenta- 
tional; it did not have to be about Christmas. The materials, 
in most instances, suggested the subject. 

Four of the many art creations resulting from this experi- 
ment are shown in the accompanying photographs. Figure 
one symbolizes America's fight for better schools. Uncle 


1 Dorothy Marvil used various Christmas wrappings in her design which symbolizes Uncle Sam’s fight for better schools. 
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2 Suzanne Marie Willis made young lady with an umbrella. 


4 Norma Klavens made a mask from discarded materials. 
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3 Ina Shields shows a child opening doors Christmas morn. 


Sam, at the far left, watches children learn and play in an 
old-fashioned school shown at the lower right, while he 
dreams of a better school at the upper right. Figure two 
shows a young lady in a light summer dress shading herself 
with an umbrella. In figure three we see a child opening 
the front room doors onto the fireplace on Christmas morning. 
Figure four shows a three-dimensional, surrealist mask made 
of straw from bottles, Christmas tree spherical decorations, 
wrapping paper, and a sprig of a Christmas tree. The mask 
is set deeply into a diorama-like box. These enthusiastic 
student artists also created a two-dimensional fireplace, a 
huge Christmas tree, outdoor winter scenes, etc. 

Why not have your children collect a reasonable quan- 
tity and variety of Christmas materials, and bring them to 
school for art experiences? If the child is uncertain about 
the art usefulness of any material, have him bring it anyway 
and deposit them in large boxes. When art activity time 
comes, place materials in informal piles around the room 
as the focus of activity centers, and have each child make his 
creation from the available materials. It is more important 
that the child spend much of the working time in experi- 
menting with various combinations of colors, shapes, vol- 
umes and textures, than that he complete any specified 
number of projects. 


Dr. John Lembach is professor of art education, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. Work shown is by 
his students. Dr. Lembach is the new secretary-treasurer of 
the National Art Education Association; writes frequently. 
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JEAN WILLIAMS 


We must have a renewed emphasis on the creative in 
education to meet the challenge of the times. It is 
in the creative act that the child finds himself. It 


is through creativity that nations find progress. 


WHY CREATIVITY IN EDUCATION 


Recently an acquaintance said to me, ‘It you are so inter- 
ested in education, isn't it a shame that you just teach art 
rather than something important?"’ That remark startled me 
into defining the reasons | think creativity essential to the 
educative process. 

The form creative activities will take in any one culture 
or in any one classroom will depend upon the people them- 
selves; their available materials, their values, their ideas, 


or their concepts about life. The thing that sets creativity 
apart is that it calls upon each individual to reveal some- 
thing of himself; his ideas or ideals, his dreams and longings, 
his imagination, or his notion of order and beauty. 

My reasons for thinking creativity essential to education 
are four: First, it is through creative outlets that the teacher 
has a window into the child’s mind. How can we know 


that the facts, thoughts, and words we constantly thrust at 


Creative work says to the creator, ‘What you think and do is important, for what you have done is different from what any 
other person in the world would do.” Creativity is concerned with the individual’s developing sensitivity for order, beauty. 
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Through creative outlets the teacher has a window into the 
student’s mind, enabling her to evaluate degree of maturity. 


children have any meaning for them at all unless we give 
them an opportunity to show us their understandings in some 
way other than answering back the very words we have given 
to them? 

| know a little boy who all his life has been taught ‘God 
is love."’ Recently, though, he gave his minister a drawing. 
The minister commented, ‘‘l like the way you drew me; | like 
the pulpit and the flowers. | wonder how you thought of 
drawing in candles since we don't have any in our church.” 
The child replied, ‘But those are not candles; they are the 
lights up in heaven. That is not the pulpit; that is God's 
throne. That is not you; that is God."’ This child could say 
or write correctly, ‘“God is love,"’ but do you really think 
that the idea has meaning for him, or do you think that he 
still considers God a man? It is important that we teach 
children ideas, but if so, isn't it important that we find out if 
the child understands them? 

Through painting, acting out stories and situations, writ- 
ing stories, poems, and plays, the child can show us exactly 
how closely he has been able to relate his knowledge to 
himself. If he hasn't established that relationship, we know 
that we need to reteach; otherwise, we may be sure that he 
will have forgotten that information as soon as the first test 
is over. Surely creative work is one of a teacher's greatest 
aids in understanding her pupils and in knowing how to 
further direct their learning. 

The second reason | believe creativity essential to edu- 
cation is that it is through creative outlets that our senses 
become more acute. We know that we absorb knowledge 
through using our various senses. Thus, art has often been 
called the senses’ grindstone. When we select or mix colors, 
we become more aware of those nature has spread before us; 
when we try to portray our thoughts or emotions orally, in 
writing, Or in pictures, we become more receptive to the com- 
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munications of others; when we have tried to make particular 
sounds, we begin to hear sounds that we never before knew 
existed. 

Our society has been blessed with the wonders of modern 
communication; radio, television, and excellent transporta- 
tion that makes possible mass entertainment and spectator 
sports. At least they may be blessings, or they may become 
the very monsters that will choke us of our sense of being and 
of our importance to the world. We can sit staring at tele- 
vision hour after hour, day after day, until rather than 
enlightening us, it will have dulled our senses to the realities 
of life around us. The modern means of communication may 
be fresh water streams of knowledge and entertainment pour- 
ing onto our senses; but if these streams find no outlet, our 
minds may become stagnant. The very streams we might 
have used for refreshing ourselves will become polluted. 

If though, we can absorb knowledge through our various 
senses and then use that knowledge creatively, by adding 
something of ourselves, we will be whetting our sensitivities 
upon the grindstone of creative effort, keeping them keen for 
absorbing the wonders about us. Which fulfills your pur- 
poses for education? Merely having children be able to 
repeat correctly words the eye has seen or the ear has heard? 
or helping children to develop early, habits of creative ex- 
pression so that their senses are constantly becoming more 
attuned to the wonders about them? 

The third reason | believe creative expression essential 
is that the creative process develops habits of thought. 
To me the very word ‘‘create” implies a sense of order. We 
read in our Bibles, “In the beginning God created . . .” 
implying God's bringing an orderly universe into being. 
All of creativity on the human level is concerned with a 
particular individual's arrangement of lines, shapes, colors, 
textures, words, ideas, movements, sounds, tones, etc., so 
that they seem orderly, expressive, logical, or beautiful to 
him. 

Now we cannot just utter the magic word, create, and 
expect children to begin to think. The very fact that creative 
activities are to go on in a classroom implies to me that 
some previous learning or motivation has taken place. If we, 
teachers, have provided a background of knowledge or 
inspiration and an atmosphere suitable for thoughtful activi- 
ty, the child will do the rest. All we do is to allow him the 
opportunity to show just what his learning has meant to him. 
The classroom itself must be organized for creative work, 
for thinking is a quiet thing. What could be harder than 
summoning up one's backlog of knowledge or concentrating 
upon one’s feelings in order to show someone just what one is 
thinking? | could not do my best in the midst of chaos and | 
have never yet seen a child who could. 

When the teacher has set the stage for creativity by pro- 
viding a background of knowledge and inspiration and an 
organized classroom, then and only then will the children be 
ready to show what their studies have meant to them; then 
will they be ready to set their imaginations soaring; then 
can they select sensitively the materials which suit their 
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ideas; then can they experiment with their ideas and material 
until they seem orderly to the ones working with them. Then, 
the children may think! 

The fourth reason | believe creativity essential is that 
in order to learn to one’s fullest potential; indeed, in order 
to live effectively, we must first find ourselves. We must 
have arrived at some sense of self-acceptance that will have 
freed us of our fears; fears of our limitations and inade- 
quacies, fear of failure or of ridicule. In order to attempt this, 
creative experiences are vital for they are based upon the 
importance of one's individuality. It is the fact that what one 
creates is different from what anyone else in the world 
would do that even makes it of any value at all. Creative 
work, in a@ sense, says to its creator, “What you think and 
do is important, to you and to the whole world. Don't you 
see? You have contributions to make that no one else in the 
world may do!” 

| sincerely believe that creativity is the key that can turn 
the lock to open the heart and the mind. | have stated 
previously that if currents of thought flow only inward, the 
mind stagnates. | have known children whose minds had 
done just that, so that they had become locked to learning; 
not just children of low intelligence, but many who seemed 
bright enough until they were expected to learn to read or to 
think at certain levels of thought. | have seen teachers who, 
through creative activities which could be acceptable on any 
level of thought, helped children gain enough self-confidence 
that they could drop the mental barriers that fear had built 
up. Many teachers have thus snatched children from that 
illiterate group who burden our schools with discipline 
problems and who burden our society as soon us they are old 
enough to drop out of school. 

Surely we, like our pupils, must recognize our own true 
value before we will feel free to take our places among our 
fellow men. | believe that creative activities are our most 

effective tools for such a task. At one time | thought the 
idea of accepting one’s own true value an original thought; 
as a little time passed though, | seemed to see the doors down 
the corridors of history and on up into our own age opening 
as the real thinkers of the ages stepped forth to say, ‘Well, 
don't you see? That is what we have tried to tell you all 
the time."’ Jesus had said, ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,”’ 
implying that we could not know how to love our neighbor 
until we accepted our own true value. He didn’t say that 
we had to be puffed up with self-importance, but that we 
could be humble when we no longer needed to build shelters 
of superiority to hide our weaknesses. 

Shakespeare had said that if we were true to ourselves we 
couldn't be false to anyone else. Walt Whitman expressed 
the idea thus, ‘| have never cared to feed the aesthetic or 
intellectual palettes; but if | could arouse from its slumbers 
that eligibility in every soul for its own true exercises! If | 
could only wield that lever!’’ Socrates, Tolstoi, Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld, and many, many others, 
have expressed the idea; each in his own way and for his 


own time. We are constantly reminded that we cannot 

























As we create, we select and evaluate so that our senses 
become acute to beauty in man-made objects and nature. 


separate man’s spiritual needs from his intellectual capac- 
ities, for when the soul finds no outlet, the mind becomes 
locked tight. ) 

We can help a child to find himself through many phases 
of the arts. |, personally, have found visual arts to be more 
suitable for more situations than the others. The visual arts 
provide a somewhat concrete record for the child of the 
importance of his own individuality. For the teacher, they 
provide a record whereby she may measure throughout the 
school year, the child's growth; his mental growth and ma- 
turity, his developing sensitivity to his surroundings, his in- 
creasing ability to think through his problems and to organize 
his ideas. 

As teachers, we have the privilege of feeling the joy and 
wonder on watching human personalities bud and burst into 
bloom. Our task is something like that of the gardener; to 
till the garden, to keep the insects of greed, selfishness, fear, 
and insecurity brushed away until the petals unfold into 
beautiful full flower. Then we can step back and admire 
each blossom of human dignity as it reaches up strong and 
unafraid to say, ‘Here is the best of me. | am only one of 
many in this garden, but | am quite necessary in order to 
make it complete. Now | no longer need a gardener as | go 
about my work of sharing life's fragrance with those who 
come my way.” And, as the gardener, with human limita- 
tions, we cannot create life itself; we can only share in the 
wonder of its being. As teachers, though, we have the 
additional privilege of helping human lives develop to their 
fullest potential. | believe that each of us can measure our 
share—almost in exact proportion to the value and depth of 
the creative experiences of the children within our classrooms. 


Jean Williams teaches art at Roswell High School, Roswell, 
Georgia; has master’s degree from University of Georgia. 
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Wax from discarded dictaphone rolls may be melted 
to produce carving blocks of a semiglossy black. 
Color may be added. Although it has its own limita- 
tions, it has qualities superior to other wax materials. 













omething to war Ae Se sculp- 
‘i at taphone wax. Students have called it 
: the wax sistas touch.” tt has qualities superior to 
, paraffin, and crayon wax, but it has a tendency to 
bin Haky ak ch ted ed i Ocen carefully. It will not melt 
from the heat of the hands, Cylinder-type dictaphones 
aren't as widely found as they once were. After a secretary 
hes transcribed the message from a dictaphone roll, an 
almost microscopic layer is shaved off the roll to make it 
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melted Bi ina tie can. The color is a soe 
black, but may be modified to a certain extent by adding 


Carvings in dictaphone ian tniee made by fourth graders at the St. John’s Schoo!, Seward, and by pupils in a rural school. 


a carving material 


powder coloring or wax crayons during the melting process. 

When the wax cools, it shrinks and will drop right out 
of the can producing a nice block of black wax which can be 
carved with the usual tools. If too much is cut off, or if a 
section is to be added, melt the two edges, join them and 
you will have a strong weld. Textures can be inscribed in 
the surface with pins or cutting tools. Scraps may be saved 
and remelted. The beauty of this material is the wonder- 
fully smooth texture which is produced when it is buffed with 
a wool cloth. It makes wonderfui ‘feeling’ objects. Chil- 
dren might want to make things to carry in their pockets. 


Reinhold P. Marxhausen teaches art at Concordia Teachers 
College, Seward, Nebraska. Work shown is by grade pupils. 








A pre-kindergarten child made the drawing in front, over a 
sheet of wax paper. She has removed the wax paper and is 
now bringing out the white lines of her design by brushing 
dark transparent water color across the duplicate. There must 
be strong pressure on pencil to produce a sharp duplicate. 


GLADYS F. STILWELL 
WILBUR M. STILWELL 


Transparent wax paper has possibilities as an art 
material. The authors bring us another in their 
series of articles dealing with new techniques and 


Others will follow. 


new uses for common materials. 


A new use for a material that has long been a stand-by in 
art classes can come in a variety of ways, at almost any time 
for no good reason at all, or for an excellent one. Sometimes 
the new use is stumbled onto by accident; other times it may 
be the result of considerable experimenting and thought. By 
whatever means a new use is found, other uses seem to follow 
almost automatically. Some may prove more useful than the 
original one. At least that was the authors’ experience with 
transparent wax paper. We were experimenting with the 
paper in the hope it would fulfill some need. It did not, we 
remember. Unfortunately, we cannot remember our original 
hopes for the paper. Fortunately, out of our experimenting 
came the discovery that transparent wax paper makes a good 
transfer paper as does its relative, a freezer paper that is not 
too heavy a paper and has a wax coating on one side. 

In use they perform much the same way a piece of carbon 
paper does in typing. However, carbon paper makes easily 
seen black marks on the carbon copy of the typing, whereas 


TRANSWAX//A N 


both wax papers make invisible wax marks on the wax copy 
of the drawing. These invisible wax marks are made visible 
by brushing dark water color over the surface of the wax 
copy. The invisible wax marks repel the water color since 
water will not adhere to wax. The wax marks are transparent 
so the white color of the paper just underneath them shows up 
white against the surrounding dark water colored paper areas. 


LW ART PROCESS 







UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
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The following procedure is followed in making a “Trans- 
wax" process drawing. Insert a piece of wax paper between 
two sheets of cheap white sixteen pound typing paper. If 
freezer paper is used, the wax coated side must be down. 
The desk or table top surface underneath the paper should 
be hard and smooth. Using a pencil with a strong lead, a 
drawing is made with heavy pressure on the pencil. After 
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Above, a thirteen-year-old student made the pencil drawing 
of the tiger and its transwax duplicate from memory of a 
circus and a toy. Below, the same student used four sheets 
of sixteen pound typing paper, wax paper,and reversed sheet 
of carbon paper to produce this arrangement with only one 
pencil drawing. Strong pressure on pencil was necessary. 


the drawing is completed, the top sheet of typing paper and 
the sheet of wax paper are removed. With a lightly loaded 
brush, a dark wash of water color is applied over the lower 
It should not be brushed back and 

The dark pencil lines made under 
heavy pressure on the top sheet of typing paper are dupli- 


sheet of typing paper. 
forth over the wax lines. 
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The circus was in town a few days before an eight-year-old 
girl drew the transwax elephant at right. She drew from 
memory of the parade of elephants, with some reference to 
a toy elephant she preferred to dolls for a while after the 
circus. The white wax lines resisted water color over them. 


cated as white lines on the dark water colored background 
of this bottom sheet of typing paper. 

Many timesaving uses can be found for ‘Transwax” 
drawings. For example, used to test repeat designs, a black 
line drawing and its white line copy can be quickly posi- 
tioned on the preliminary design layout to check for relation- 
ships. A poster may require a line illustration, one part of 
which is white on black, and the other part black on white. 
The two can be cut together on the same cutting line so that 
the parts can be interchanged and tested on the poster's pre- 
liminary layout. 

Color can be substituted for black and white. The best 
color medium for drawing with the necessary heavy pressure 
is a colored pencil. Colored papers substituted for either 
or both sheets of the typing paper should be about the same 
weight and tooth as the typing paper. The bottom sheet can 
be somewhat heavier than typing paper. 

Interesting textures are obtained by placing face up a 
firm textured surface such as sandpaper, wood, or even em- 
broidery under the bottom sheet of typing paper, and then 
placing the wax paper on top of the typing paper. This is 
rubbed with heavy pressure by a spoon bowl. Freezer paper 
is excellent for this because it has a heavy coating of wax 
and being a heavier paper can better withstand the punish- 
ment. As in making other white line drawings, the water 
color is brushed across the surface of the paper. 

Last but not least, wax paper is an excellent carbon paper 
for typing unique, eye-catching copy that can be used on a 
bulletin board or an art exhibit wall, or even in a design. 
Typing results are best if the typewriter is set on ‘‘stencil” 
and freezer paper is used without a top sheet. However, an 
original and its wax white line carbon can be made with 
transparent wax paper. Best typing results are obtained if a 
cheap sixteen pound typing paper is used although the 
bottom sheet can be a heavier paver if it has a ‘‘tooth’’ sim- 
ilar to typing paper. The typewriter's keys should strike the 
paper with the same force used to obtain any good carbon 
copy. After the typing paper is removed from the type- 
writer, a coat of dark water color is brushed over the wax 
carbon copy to make the typing visible. Experimenting with 
papers, colors and other variables will suggest many uses 
for the ‘‘Transwax”’ process. 


Gladys F. Stilwell is the artist-wife of Wilbur M. Stilwell, 
director of the art department, State University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota. They collaborated in a 
previous article, published in March 1956, and are working 
on additional articles. Future rights reserved by authors. 
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A five-year-old’s transwax memory drawing of rocking horse. 
Wax paper was placed between two sheets of sixteen pound 
typing paper to transfer wax lines to the paper underneath. 


Mrs. Stilwell typed the black letters, substituting wax 
paper for carbon paper. As in other examples, a coat of 
dark transparent water color was brushed over second sheet. 


annual basis a recognized, competent toxicoligist. The 
Institute's copyrighted seal is allowed on members’ products 
which meet the requirements set up for this program. When 
this CP seal appears on a product, the carton or the case, that 
product has been certified by a leading toxicoligist ‘‘as toxic 
free colors, containing no lead or other metallic compounds 
in sufficient quantities to be injurious to the human body. 
That the product meets the specifications of the Institute, 
and Commercial Standards CS-1 30-46 of the U.S. Bureau of 
Standards for color materials for school use.” 

In this program of the Institute, as far back as 1948, 
clinical reports of ingestion tests on animals failed to produce 
moglobinemia. These tests further reported that “occasional 
toxicity from ingested crayons may be classed as an idio- 
syncrasy rather than a normal occurrence.” 

To assure constant supervision of the use of the CP seal 
the Institute may select samples at any time from any source 
and make lab tests unknown to the manufacturer. If they 
show failure to meet requirements the use of the seal is re- 
voked. This constant checkup is assurance that high 
quality and exacting health standards are maintained. 

This long-range program is recognized to the extent that 
many State and City bids now ask for paints, crayons, chalks, 


or child protection 


Manufacturers of color materials for use in schools 
have developed a program of supervision and rigid 
inspection to eliminate ingredients injurious to the 
human body. We asked the Institute to explain it. 


and other color materials with minimum amounts of toxic sub- 
stances. Some bids specify CP seal knowing that it stands 
for Child Protection backed by years of experience and 
reliability. Since other products of good quality may be 
available but without the CP seal, school officials may find 
it advisable to state ‘or other evidence of nontoxicity and 
top quality.’ Child Protection is the aim and criterion of 
Crayon Institute members through this long continuing pro- 
gram to improve quality and health factors in their color 
products. To this end the Certified Products program and 
the CP seal on their materials is a highly valued part of a 


continuing program of service to our school children and to 
art education. 


Gordon E. James is president of the Crayon, Water Color 
and Craft Institute, Inc., 511 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








ALICE M. HELMAN 


Wood sculpture with 


Circular pieces of *4-inch plywood discarded by a factory 
were used for making wood sculptures. The sculpture prob- 
lem was one of seeing the relationship of a 2-dimensional 
linear design in a 3-dimensional material. The first step in 
presentation was to draw a simple design which would fit the 


The development of inexpensive equipment with 
safety features makes possible greater use of the ma- 
chine tool in art classes. A junior high school teacher 


reports on her first experiments with a new jig saw. 


an electric jig Saw 


circular piece of plywood. Often several designs were made 
before beginning the wood project. Everywhere there are 
ideas for making a design; figures, animals, birds, trees, fish 
and _ butterflies. 


limited sources. Some subjects may be classified as abstract. 


These are limited suggestions from un- 


Students of Washington Junior High School show real pleasure and satisfaction over finished projects made with a jig saw. 


RAPHS USED BY COURTESY OF DREMEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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After plans had been made for color schemes the pupils 
were ready to use the electric jig saw. It was our first experi- 
ence with a power saw in our art department. Att first the 
girls were hesitant to use it, but many of the boys had electric 
saws at home and were eager to demonstrate for the girls. 
This solved some discipline problems; boys who were not 
interested in other materials handled the saw well and 
helped the girls to see how safe, how fast, and how accurate 
the saw could operate. 

The results from the power saw have effects that the hand 
coping saw could not offer. Not only can one get a perfect 
silhouette, but also a myriad of unusual curved scraps of 
wood from the background. Two or three pieces were used 
in making an abstract sculpture with string and straight pins. 
Little or no sanding had to be done. And in the process of 
completion there was always the suspense, the surprise, what 
is it? Modern art? There are many applications that can 
be made with this kind of project; table decorations for holi- 
days or special occasions, book ends, record ends, napkin 
holders, door designs, spool holders, hot plates, key holders; 
or they may stand alone—complete, simple pieces of art. 


Alice M. Helman teaches art in Washington Junior High 
School, Racine, Wisconsin. Photos, Dremel Manufacturing Co. 


Girls soon became adept at using the saw. We have it on good authority that the eighth grade boys helped show them how. 


A variety of subjects were chosen for the designs created by students. Some were abstract, others represented figures. 

















WALLACE E. WILSON 


second graders like 


Surgical crinoline is a most versatile art medium. The starchy 
material, which may be purchased in yard-wide rolls of one 
hundred yards, may, because of its size and texture, be used 
in a variety of ways. Crinoline may be used as a textural 










Sometimes the challenge of a new material increases 
interest in an art activity. These second graders 
found crinoline a versatile medium for many things. 


Its surface responds very well to the use of crayon. 


crayon on crinoline 


background for bulletin boards, for murals using crayon, 
tempera, or cut paper. Crinoline is a helpful ingredient in 
the creating of costumes, masks, collage and party favors. 
Crinoline is an ideal material to use as a base in elementary 


Finished pictures are arranged by the children. A colored construction paper background is stapled back of each picture. 
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LAY, COURTESY THE PORTLAND OREGONIAN 
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Children shown at work are from Milwaukie, Oregon Schools. 


Steadying the crinoline with one hand, the crayon is applied with brush-like strokes. Newsprint protects desk underneath. 


When the child is satisfied that the desired texture has 
been achieved (he tests it by holding it up to the light), 
the uneven edges are trimmed. Colored paper underneath 
the crinoline helps bring out drawing. Often a familiar 


medium, like crayon, becomes exciting in a new application. 


needlecraft. Mounted on heavy cardboard or paper, crin- 
oline provides a good surface for painting. One of the most 
successful uses of crinoline at all grade levels, however, is as 
a surface for applying wax crayon. 

The “toothy”’ texture of crinoline resembles that of canvas 
and easily pulls the wax from the crayon. The amount of 
pressure used on the crayon determines the value of the color 
applied. For this reason the child may achieve some very 
delicate effects as well as create a nearly impasto appear- 
ance. One color is easily applied on top of another with 
ease resulting in many color variations. The second graders 
pictured on these pages discovered that because of the sup- 
pleness of the crinoline it is best to use one’s crayons as 
though they were paintbrushes, stroking rather than me- 
chanically coloring back and forth. The stroking results in 
an even texture and prevents stretching the material. Be- 
cause crinoline is a coarsely woven fabric it can be seen 
through. For this reason mounting the crinoline picture on 
colored construction paper adds greatly to the finished prod- 
uct. A staple in each corner secures the crinoline picture to 
its colored background. 


Wallace E. Wilson, until recently art director for School 
District No. 1, Milwaukie, Oregon, is now art supervisor 
for the Mount Vernon, Washington, public schools. Photos 
are by Allan J. de Lay, staff photographer of the Portland 
Oregonian, and are used by courtesy of that publication. 








RUTH A. UNDERWOOD 


When this teacher had turquoise paint spilled on her 
legs she began to seek a better way to handle paint. 
Tin cans came to her rescue. Wooden cases made it 
easy to stack the cans and distribute to the pupils. 


TIN CANS AND TURQUOISE LEGS 


Don’t throw that can away! It may be the answer to your 
problem if you have been looking for a way to cut down on 
time and the mess involved in handling poster paint in the 
classroom. Tin cans have come to the rescue in our art room, 
saving many precious minutes for painting which formerly 
had to be used for getting the paints out and cleaning up at 
the end of a short forty-minute period. Time is not the only 
thing saved—spilled paint used to be routine because of 
working under pressure in crowded space. Inevitably some 
of the spilled paint made contact with clothing. One day 
was made memorable by a pair of turquoise legs, and some 


squishy magenta shoes. (Unfortunately the legs belonged 
to the teacher.) Now we seldom have a spill. In the two 
years that we have used tin cans we have had only two 
spills. In addition, the paints are used much more frequently, 
because it is so quick and easy. It is no trouble at all to loan 
a complete assortment of colors, ready for use, to the home 
rooms when they need them for special activities. 

How can a tin can do so much? One can can't, but 
many cans can. The old saying, “In union there is strength,’’ 
holds good here—tin cans in a wooden case make a com- 
pact, easy-to-use unit. The cans are the six-ounce juice cans. 


Tin cans of the uniform six-ounce size are used in wooden stacking cases. Cases are easily taken to tables, classrooms. 
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Bottoms of cases cover cans below. An extra board is on top. 


The case is made of schoolroom-size wood. We used a few 
pieces of 5- by 12- by 44-inch soft wood and some %- by 4- 
by 12-inch strips to make the cases, which exactly hold ten of 
One of the 5- by 12- by %-inch boards 
makes the base of the case. Another board of the same size 
sawed into three-inch lengths provides the end boards for two 
cases. The half-inch strips form “‘siderails."" The cases are 
quickly nailed together with flat-head wire nails. Two coats 
of shellac or varnish improve the appearance and dura- 


the juice cans. 


bility, and keep them easy to clean. 

The three-inch end boards are purposely lower than the 
juice cans, so that the cases may be stacked when not in 
use. Thus each case forms a lid for the cans in the case beneath 
it, retarding evaporation. The top case is covered by an 
extra board. Of course, evaporation takes place more 
rapidly than in a closed jar. At intervals it is necessary to 
add a little water to the paints in the cans, but this can be 


done in about five minutes, so does not pose much of a prob- 


These 


Ten basic colors are kept in a case for each table. 


lem. Each can contains a stirring stick, just long enough to 
fit into the can without sticking above the edge. If it ex- 
tended above the top of the can, it would interfere with 
stacking. For stirring sticks, we find that kite sticks sawed into 
juice-can lengths are very satisfactory. 

The ten cans in each case hold the basic colors of poster 
paint plus a basic flesh color. Ass we have one case for each 
table in the art room, each group of children has a full set 
of colors ready to work with. You might think that this would 
foster the use of raw color, but the opposite is true. With all 
those colors right there on the table, it is easy to mix small 
amounts in paint pans. We have a much more creative use 
of color than when the child had to wait for space at the 
paint table. To avoid accidental mixing of colors in the cans, 
Two children share a can of 
water. Brushes are rinsed when changing colors, and rinsed 
again at the end of the class period. Fingers are also cleaned 
in this water and dried on paper towels which have been dis- 
tributed to the tables. The same towel wipes up any drips. 


we use coffee cans of water. 


Thanks to tin cans, it takes only two minutes for a class 
of thirty-five children to get all their supplies and be ready 
to start work. When ‘“‘cleanup time” is called, less than 
five minutes is needed to arrange the wet paintings on the 
floor along the wall, wash the brushes, clear the tables, 
empty, rinse and stack the water cans and put away the 
paints—with clean hands and clean clothing. It used to 
take ten minutes of hard, sloppy work by a few children. 
Now all of the children work at the same time, neatly, 
quietly, and without confusion. Long live the tin can, the 
art teacher's best friend. 


The author teaches art at McKinley School, Davenport, lowa. 


are intermixed in small amounts in paint pans for other colors. 











PERSONAL STORAGE BOXES 


ARNE W. RANDALL 


One of the many problems confronting the elementary 
teacher is the storage of children’s personal art materials. A 
school in Texas solved this problem by allowing each of the 
students to bring a large paper box to school. Some were 
cut down to standardize the size. Corners were reinforced by 
using strips of cloth saturated with paperhanger’s paste. 
Some of the children covered the outside of their boxes with 
cloth on which they had stenciled their own designs, while 
others used paper on which they painted designs. Many of 
the children lined the inside of their boxes as well as the 
outside. Boxes that are uniform in size and properly labeled 
with the children’s names will not only improve the storage 
problem, but will be an incentive for children to keep their 


material in order. 


Ame W. Randall is head of the Applied Arts Department at 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, and advisory editor. 


SCREEN ROLLER PRINTING 


JESSIE HOLTZHAUSER 









































Children in a Texas school brought cardboard boxes for art 
storage. Covered, they encouraged good housekeeping. 


The experience of painting with screen rollers is instructive, 
helpful and entertaining for kindergarten children. We 
secured three inexpensive rollers for painting screens (about 
fifteen cents each), and three of the pans for this purpose. 
Tempera paint was poured into the large division in each 
pan, with the smaller divisions left to hold the rollers when 
not in use. Red, yellow, and blue tempera colors were 
placed in different pans. Three children were able to paint 
at one time, exchanging colors as they were ready for them. 
As the children rolled on the different colors they had the 
joy of discovering the colors of orange, green, and violet 
produced as colors were intermixed. 

It was interesting to see the individual patterns as they 
developed. Although some younger children are content 
with the experience of mixing colors without any special 
effort to produce patterns, other children are interested in 
Shy or backward children are stimulated 
by such an activity. 


making designs. 
All derive pleasure from the action 
itself, and the emotional value is similar to that of finger 


painting. And older children would also enjoy this activity. 


Jessie Holtzhauser is a kindergarten teacher, Gibbstown, 
New Jersey. We are glad to hear from classroom teachers. 


A kindergarten used rollers for painting screens, with a 
separate pan for red, yellow, and blue tempera colors. As 
these colors were rolled, new colors were created by them. 
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For the student... 


who has achieved the facility to use the point as 
well as the body of the brush for creative expres- 
sion with both line and form, the brush must 
permit a maximum of freedom and flexibility con- 
sistent with his level of ability. This basic tool 
must respond accurately to control transparent 
washes or a heavy layer of color, to cover large 
areas or execute fine detail . . . and it must be able 
to stand up under heavy usage. Brushes by Delta 
are designed to fit your specific school needs... 


within school budgets. 
style 1120 


Camel hair water color, finest grade 
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Scholastie Award Winner 
Opaque Water Colors =. ee ee eee ; 
Patricia Kubik—Age 16 An excellent brush fo high school water colo 


painting, both opaque and transparent. Made 
of the finest selected camel hair, hand-cupped 
to a fine point — excellent elasticity — seamless 
aluminum ferrules, safe for all mediums — per- 
fectly balanced, black polished handles with 
rounded ends (no sharp points). 

Standard English sizes 1-12. 


Write today on school stationery brush mfg. corp. 
for your free copy of the 28 page | delta 120 south columbus ovens 
“School Approved Brushes by a 


Delta” catalog—1956 edition. 
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4 ) the best way to choose... 


the best ink 
you can use! 


The international standard 


since 1880 
HIGGINS INk Co, INC. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YOKK 
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SEVENTEENTH YEAR 


or services listed below refer to the firms listed in the directory starting on page 36. 


Adhesives—2, 4, 10, 13, 28, 33, 37, 41, 45, 
52, 53, 64, 66, 72 2,82, 92, 98, 1 2,108, 111, 
119, 120, 126, 135, 143, 157, 159, 163, 169, 
174, 175, 177, 188, 205, 210. 


0 
Airbrush see eS , 48,50, 92,105, 
113, 120, 126, 145, 154, 157, 175, 201, 203, 
299, 230, 231. 


Basketry Supplies—20, 31, 53, 63, 82, 84, 
98, 102, 135, 143, 146, 152, “163, 177, 191. 


Beads—37, 53, 63, 82, 84, 98, 102, 103, 
119, 135, 143, 146, 459, 175, 191. 


Bookbinding Supplies and i 
2,9, 16, 41, 72, 102, 163, 177, 198. 


Books: Art Appreciation—20, 27, 57, 81, 
92, 102, 103, 106, 111, 126, 153, 160, 161. 
170, 183, 209, 219, 213, 215, 296, 233. 


Books: Art Teaching—20, 27, 34, 92, 102, 
104, 106, 126, 153, 163, 170, 175, 179, 209. 
212, 217, 225, 233. 


Books: Art petunia. 27, 46, 49, 68, 
81, 82, 99, 104, 106, 116, 120, 425, 
126, 153, 154, "+85, 167, 170, 175, 212, 233. 
Braiding and Knotting Supplies—20, 63, 
re hag 102, 103, 143, 146, 152, 159, 
1 191 


Brushes for Pai B.S, 14) 90, FF, 48, 
53, 64, 66, 73, 82, 91, 92, 96, 99, 1 

113, 114, 126, 155, 157, 163, We, 177, 180, 
201, 203, 296, 298 


Canvas—15 St) 64, £9, 09, 99, 102, 126. 
135, 155, 165, 167, 175, 196, 296, 230. 


Catalogue ean, a eeueel ats 
Readers—5, 7, 15, 16, 19, 20, 23, 37, 42, 
46, 47, 50, ao 57, 62, 63, 64, 65, 71. 72. 
73, 78, 79, 82, 89, 92, 98, 99, 109, 103,111. 
113, thas a6" a, 126, 128, 135, 143,151. 
154, 157, 159, 161, 163, 175, 177, 194, 198, 
199, 200, 201, 203, 207, 996, 298" 999) 230; 


eaan. 7, 8, 15, 20, 33, 82, 84, 92, 102, 
126, 135, 163, 177, 297. 


, 84, 102, 126, 163, 175, 
181, 227. 


Charcoal Sticks—64, 82, 84, 88, 92, 99, 
155, 157, 167, 226, 297, 230. 


Clay, 20, 43, 50, 82, 84, 87, 99, 
102, 105, 113, 126, 136, 143, 145, 157, 175, 
177, 179, 180, 186, 190, 201. 298’ 999' 935. 


Clay Modeling—5, 7,8, 15, 19, 33, 37, 43, 
0, 52, 63, 64, 87, 99, 105, 120, 196, 135, 


ia, ‘és, 158, 162, "163, 167, 177, 179, 186, 
189, 190, 191, 201 "207, 293, 996, 298. 999. 


Clay, Potters—7, 20, 43, 50, 78, 84, 87, 102, 
105, 413, 120, 130,136, 143, 145, 157, 158, 
175, 179, 1 186, 190, 201, 298, 229, 935. 


Cleaners and Erasers—42, 64, 77, 82, 88, 
99, 102, 126, 155, 163, 175. 177, 226, 230. 


Colors, Pigmented—5, 20, 37, 44, 64, 88, 
91, 92, 99, 102, 120, 126,150, 154,155, 165, 
167, 177, 226, 297, 2 


comet he 77, 82, 
=< 99,102, 135, 163, 174,175, 189, 


ee6) Au’ 


1958 BUYERS’ GUIDE 


School Arts publishes this directory each year as a service fo its readers and advertisers. Use it as a check list in ordering art and croft 
materials, equipment, and publications, or in locating schools, travel opportunities and other services. The numbers following the products 


c , 20, 37, 41, 84, 126, 135, 
157, 163, 177. 


Designs, Reference—44, 175, 201. 


Drawing Boards—20, 42, 64, 82, 92, 126, 
134, 154, 163, 175, 177, 199, 923, 296. 


Drawing Devices—5, 64, 77, 88, 92, 102, 
221, 226. 


Dyes—82, 143, 150, 152, 159, 173, 175, 


Easels—37, 42, 51, 64, 82, 84, 92, 99, 102, 
126, 154, 155, 157, 167, 175, 177, 199, 296, 


Enameling Colors—7, 28, 52, 53, 61, $F 
98, 103, 119, 120, 124, 126, 198, 135, 136 
143, 145, 146, 159, 201, 204, 298, 299. 


Enameling Equipment and Supplies—7, 
20, 28, 53, 3 Ot, 63, 82, 84, 98, 103, 119, 194, 
128, 136, 145, 146, 152, 163, 175, 177, 180, 
190, 191, 204, 298, 299. 


ching Tools and Supplies—20, 31, 43, 
62, 65, 82, 124, 135, 143, 152, 201, 226. 
Exhibitions, Art—57, 92, 145. 


Feltcraft Supplies—53, 63, 82,90, 98, 102, 
103, 135, 143, 152, 163, 175, 177. 


Films: Art Appreciation—38, 40,86, 118, 
156, 211. 


Films: Art Teaching—23, 38, 86, 99, 118, 
156, 211. 


Filmslides and Strips—86, 220. 


Pog ge PR Pe GBP ha 42, 64, 72, 89, 
91, 92 102, 196, 132,'155, 163, 167. 
177, 1863 226, 227, 230. 


Frames, Art and Exhibit—20, 21, 39, 44, 
57, 64, 135, 157. 


Furniture, Art and Craft—37, 42, 65, 76, 
83, 84, 92, 94, 101, 102, 126, 134, 175, 176, 
181, 199, 226. 


orion Pats, 7, 20, 43, 
52, 78, 82, 84, 87, 11 33 
1 


105, 113, 1 
136, 143, 145, 158, 163, 166, 177, 180, 186, 
190, 201, 


~ 


Chemicals and © Ce- 
Glaring 20, <a 113, 126, 143, 145, 179, 
186, 201. a 


Glues—2, 49, 53, 67, 82, 92, 102, 
103, 120, 459. 163, 169, 173,14 175, ‘477, 188° 


hein, Canteen ae Seay as O81 72, 


Block Printing—8, | 15, 20, 53, 63, 64, 
82, 84, 91, 98, 99, 102, 114, 196. 135, 143. 
155, 187, 477, 191, 196, 226. 


92, $6, 99, 108, 11 19, 42, 45, 64, 84, 91, 
111, 114,155, 163, 167, 
175, 1864 926, 2 


lnk, Felt Tp Porr—20, 41, 45, 53, 71, 
91, 126, 131, 163, 167, 174, 175, 177, 1 “ST 


Inks, Poster—5, 15, 19, 42, 63, 64, 91, 
102, 114, 126, 135, 1 43,144, 155, 157, 487 
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Inks, Textile—19, 20, 53, 63, 64, 82, 91, 
92, 135, 144, 163, 167, 174, 175. 


Jewelry Ma Tools and Supplies—20, 
21, 22, 28, 42, 46, 62, 65, 84, 95, 98, 109. 
108, 119, 122, 128, 143, 152, 175, 178, 191, 
200, 201, 207, 229. 


Kilns aI 20, 28, 42, 43, 48, 
53, 63, 66, 78, 80, 82, 84,85, 87, 98, “OP 
103, 105, 113, 119, 124, 198, 136, 143, 145. 
146, 152, 158, 163, 175, 177. 179. 180. 190. 
191, 201, 204, 298, 2 


Kiins, Gas—7, 43, 50, 113, 145, 175, 190, 
1, 229, 


Knives, Stencil—19, 20, 43, 53, 62, 63, 64, 
92, 99, 102, 103, 196, 139, 143, 144, 154. 
155, 157, 167, 177, 231, 234. 


Knives, Wood Carving—4?2, 53,63, 65, 67, 
82, 84, 92, 96, 98, 99, 102, 103, 139, 143, 
151, 163, 175, 179, 191, 234. 


Lacing: Leather—16, 17, 20, 53, 59, 63, 
66, Ty hg 102,124, 135, 143, 146, 152, 473. 
175,1 


Lacing: Plastic—16, 17, 20, 53, 59, 63, 66, 
82,84, 98,102,103,124,135, 143, 146,152, 
163, 173, 175, 177, 234. 


Lacquer—4, 16, 20, 52, 64, 72, 82, 119 
155, 175. 


Leads, Black and Colored—102, 221, 226 


Leathers, Craft—16, 17, 42, 53, 59, 63, 66, 
82, 84, 98, 109, 124, 135, 443, 146, 152, 173, 
175, 191. 


Leathercraft Tools and Supplies—2, 16, 
17, 56, 59, 63, 66, 82, 84, 96, 98, 102, 124, 
152, 163, 173, 191, 234. 


Lettering Guides—20, 64, 71, 92, 126, 
135, 143, 175, 223, 226. 


m Blocks, Tools and Supplies—? 
8, 29, re 37, 42, 46, 53, 63, 64, 66, 82, 84. 
92, 98, 99, 114, 196, 135, 143, 151, 155. 
167, 175, 177, 191, 296, 234. 


Liquid Rubber for Molds—4, 20, 31, 53, 

63, 66, 82, 87, 102, 120, 126, 135, 146, 163, 

179, 293 

Looms—12, 29, 30, 37, 53, 82, 84, 102, 103, 

127, 129, 143, 152, 168, 175, 177, 193, 207, 
4. 
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Marionettes and Puppets—84, 177. 


Mat and Mount Boards—20, 57, 99, 102, 
141, 157, 167, 175, 177, 226. 


Metalcraft Tools and Supplies—31, 53, 
62, 63, 64, 82, 100, 102, 108, 119, 122, 128, 
135, 143, 163, 178, 191, 203. 


42, 46, 35, 65,62, 64 one Ban 7, 16, 20, 
2 99, 102, 103. 
113, The 44 406 47 \e 175, 179, 201, 
207, 296, 2 


Tiles end Suppie:—2, 2 42, 46, 
53, 63, 82, 98, 117, 135, 137, 143, q97, 191, 


197, 201. 
Paint: Casein—20, 92, 99, 126, 142, 155, 
157, 175, 196. 


Paint: ,64,92,126,146,157, 
163, 165, 230. 


int: Oil—5, 8, 15, 20, 42, 52, 64, 82, 84, 
98, 99, 102, 126, 132, 146, 154, 155, 163. 
165, 175, 189, 196, 202, 203, 296, 230. 
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Paint: Finger—5, 7, 8, 15, 20, 33, 37, 52, 
63, 64, 82, 84, 92, 98, 135, 143, 146, 150. 
167, 175, 177, 188, 189, 207, 227. 


Paint: Water Color—5, 7, 8, 15, 19, 20, 
33, 37, 42, 52, 53, 63, 64, 82, 84,92, 98, 99, 
126, 135, 143, 146, 154, 155, 157, 165, 167, 
175, 177, 189, 196, 207, 226, 227, 230, 231. 


Paint: Tempera—5, 7, 8, 15, 19, 20, 33, 
37, 45, 53, 63, 64, 82, 84, 98, 99, 102, 126, 
135, 142, 143, 146, 154, 155, 157, 163, 167, 
174, 175,177, 188, 196, 226, 227. 


Paint: Textile—7, 8, 19, 33, 44, 53, 63, 64, 
82, 84, 91, 92, 98, 102, 135, 146, 150, 157, 
167, 175, 177, 196, 226, 230. 


Paint: Mural—42, 82, 91, 92,99, 155, 163, 
196, 226. 


Paint Cups—37, 64, 82, 96, 98, 102, 126, 
163, 167, 177, 189, 230. 


Paint Dispenser, Tempera—1 23. 


Palettes: Wood—20, 64, 82,92, 96,99, 126, 
155, 167, 175, 226, 230. 


Palettes: Disposal—20, 64, 82, 92,99, 102, 
126, 135, 141, 146, 155, 163, 167, 175, 226, 
230. 


Paper, Artist's Board, Sketching and 
Drawing—11, 20, 64, 89, 92,99, 102, 141, 
155, 157, 163, 167, 175, 177. 192, 296. 


Paper, Colored Gummed—42, 74, 84, 92, 
102, 135, 165. 


Paper, Construction and Poster—8, 20, 
37, 53, 64, 82, 84, 141, 143, 163, 165, 167, 
7a, FFP. 


Paper, Corrugated Colored—26a, 102. 


Paper, Crepe—42, 53, 74,92, 98, 102, 135, 
157, 163, 175. 


Paper, Tracing—11, 16, 20, 64, 82, 92, 98, 
99, 126, 155, 167, 177, 192, 223, 226, 230. 


Paste—5, 8, 13, 15, 33, 37, 42, 45, 84, 102, 
126, 135, 167, 174, 175, 177, 188. 


Pastels—20, 82, 92, 99, 102, 155, 167, 196, 
226, 227, 230. 


Pencils: Charcoal—8, 20, 42, 64, 77, 84, 
88, 89, 92, 97, 99, 126, 155, 163, 167, 177. 
226, 230. 


Pencils: Colored—8, 53, 64, 77, 82, 88, 89, 
92, 97, 99, 102, 103, 126, 163, 167, 175, 
177, 221, 230. 


Pencils: Drawing—8, 20, 42, 64, 77, 82, 
84, 88, 89, 92, 97, 99, 126, 155, 163, 167, 


177, 221, 226, 230. 


Pencils: Marking—20, 42, 64, 77, 82, 88, 
89, 92,97, 99, 102, 107, 120, 126, 167, 230. 
Pencils: Sketching—20, 64, 77, 82, 88, 89, 
92. 97, 99, 102, 126, 155, 163, 167, 226. 


230. 


Pencils: Water Color—64, 77, 84, 88, 89, 
92, 97, 99, 102, 126, 163, 167, 175, 221, 


230. 


Penholders—20, 77, 82, 88, 96,97, 99, 114, 


126, 159, 167, 177, 221, 230 
Pens, Lettering and Drawing—63, 92 


98, 99, 102, 114, 155, 163, 167, 175, 223) 


226, 230. 


Pens, Marking Felt Tip—20, 41, 42, 45, 
53, 71, 82, 91, 92, 102, 126, 131, 157, 163, 


177, 187, 188. 
Placement Service—54, 69. 


Plastic: Sheet—20, 51, 63, 66, 102, 126, 


143, 146, 159, 177, 191. 
Plastic: Block—20, 88, 146, 159, 177, 191. 


Plastic: Liquid—4, 20, 46, 63, 98, 155, 159, 
175. 


Pottery Tools—7, 20, 42, 43, 50, 82, 84, 87, 
102, 113, 126, 136, 143, 162, 163, 175,177, 


180, 228, 229. 


Pottery Wheels—7, 22, 43, 50, 65, 78, 82, 
87, 102, 113, 136, 143, 162, 163, 179, 180, 


190, 201, 228, 229. 
Presses: Block Printing—9, 20, 53, 63 


64, 66, 82,98, 102, 114, 126, 143, 145, 163, 


167, 175, 177, 226. 
Presses: Etching—20, 145, 177, 226. 
Presses: Lithographic—9, 145, 177. 


Pyrometers—7, 20, 80, 82, 84, 87, 113, 136, 


145, 175, 177, 180, 201, 229 


Raffia, Colored and Natural—20, 53, 63, 
66, 82, 84, 98, 102, 143, 163, 173, 175, 177. 


191. 

Refill Lead Holders—126, 226. 
Reproductions: Sculpture—92. 
Reproductions: Painting—92, 164, 183. 


Reproductions: Prints—41, 92, 164, 220. 





Schools, Art Teaching—6, 18, 35, 36, 47, 
58, 60, 75, 110, 115, 138, 147, 148, 149, 
171, 185, 195, 208, 214, 216, 218, 219. 
Scissors and Shears—1, 16, 20, 41, 53, 
59, 84, 92, 102, 126, 135, 177, 178. 


Screens, Projection—163. 


Sculpturing Supplies—20, 42, 82, 87, 
102, 108, 143, 145, 146, 155, 175, 179, 180, 
190, 201. 


Silk Screen Supplies and Equipment—8, 
42,64, 82,98, 102,126, 144, 150, 157, 163, 
169, 182, 191. 

Sprayers, Glaze—43, 48, 50, 82, 105, 
113, 136, 143, 145, 175, 180, 201, 228, 229, 
231. 


Stones: Semiprecious—22, 24, 26, 122, 
191, 200. 


Tape: Cellophane, Transparent and 
Colored—20, 41, 51, 84, 92, 96, 102, 126, 
140, 157, 163, 175, 177. 
Tape, Masking—42, 82, 84, 92, 96, 102, 
126, 140, 157, 175, 226. 
Tile: Ceramic, for Decorating—82, 92, 
175, 179, 180, 184, 190. 


Travel Service—70, 194, 211. 

Varnishes, Artists’—3, 19, 20, 42, 64, 82, 
91, 92, 99, 126, 132, 151, 155, 157, 175, 
177, 196, 226, 230. 

Visual Aids Equipment and Supplies— 
25, 37, 51, 71, 92, 102, 121, 126, 144. 
Wax, Sealing—102, 111, 120. 

Weaving Supplies—12, 20, 29, 30, 37, 
53, 68, 84, 93, 103, 127, 129, 163, 175, 177, 
189, 193, 222. 

Wood Blocks—37, 53,67,102,143,151,232. 
Wood Carving Tools—32, 53, 63, 65, 67, 
79, 82, 87, 96, 98, 102, 126, 163, 175, 179, 
191, 234. 


Wood Stains and Finishes—20, 52, 63, 67, 
91. 


Woodworking Machinery—65, 79, 168. 
Woodworking Tools—67, 79, 84. 


Wooden Articles to Decorate—20, 53, 
56, 82, 102, 103, 143, 146, 151, 163, 175, 
203. 


Yarn—20, 30, 55, 84, 111, 127, 135, 143, 
175, 177, 193. 





MT ME CUTTS sich hnsectnda wr ncce-cnds sve nee aovennses mt ness 


1. Acme Shear Company 100 Hicks St., Bridgeport 1, Conn. 33. Binney & Smith wvoed = Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
2. Acorn Adhesive Co., Inc. 678 Clover St., Los Angeles 31, Calif. 34. Blenis Publishing New Madison, Ohio 
3. Acrolite Products, Inc. 106 Ashland Ave. W. Orange, N. J. 35. Boston Museum Sc 230 The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 
4. Adhesive Products Corp. 1660 Boone Ave., New York 60,N. Y. 36. Boston University 84 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 
5. Advance Crayon & Color Corp. 37. Bradley ng ea Milton _ 74 Park St. Springfield 2, ‘Mass. 
138 Middleton St., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 38. Branoon Films, Inc... 200 West 57th St., New York 25, N. Y. 

6. Akron Art Institute 69 East Market St., Akron 8, Ohio 39. Braquette, Inc... ; Lenox, Mass. 
7. American Art Clay Co. 4717 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 94, Ind. 40. Bray Studios, Inc. 729 7th Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
8. American Crayon Co., om, of Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 41. Bro-Dart Industries 59 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 
1706 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 42. Arthur Brown & Bro., Inc. 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, 'N_Y. 

9. American Type Founders 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 43. L. H. Butcher Co. 3628 E. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 23, Calif. 
10. Anchor Dough _ Post Office Box 2056, Riverside, Calif. 44. CVH Laboratories Co. 221 Brighton Ave., West End, N. 3 
11. H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc. 52 Duane St., New York 7, N. Y. 45. Carter's Ink Company Cambridge 42, ‘Mass. 
12. Apple Tree Shop & Loom Room Freeland, Mich. 46. Castolite Company . Woodstock, Il. 
13. Arabol Mfg. Co. 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 47. Catan-Rose Inst. of Art 86-19 150th =, Jamaica 35, L. t. N.Y. 
14. Art & Sign Brush Mfg. 36 34th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 48. Ceramic Color & Chemical Mfg. Co. New ‘Brighton, Pa. 
15. Art Crayon Co., Inc. 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 49. Ceramic Enterprises . 322 Riverbank, Wyandotte, Mich. 
16. Art Handicrafts Company 194 William St., New York 38, N. Y. 50. Ceramichrome, 2111 West Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 47, Calif. 
17. Art in Leather 411 Joseph Ave., Rochester 5, N. Y. 51. Chart-Pak, Inc. 1 River Road, Leeds, Mass. 
18. Art Institute of Chicago desis Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, Ill. 52. Chicago Bronze & Color Works 2639 W. P tome Ave. Chicago 12, Ill. 
19. Artone Color Corp. 87 Broadway, Jersey City 6, N. J. 53. Cleveland Crafts Company . . 4707 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 
20. Arts & Crafts Distributors, Inc. 54. Clinton Teachers Agency 706 S. Fourth St., Clinton, lowa 
9520 Baltimore Ave., College Park, Md. 55. Cliveden Yarns 711 Arch St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

21. Avalon Manufacturing Company 128 Middleton St. Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 56. Colo-Craft 1310 South Broadway, Denver 10, Colo. 
22. B& I Manufacturing Company P.O. Box 426, Burlington, Wis. 57. Colonial ArtCo. 1336-1338 N. W. 1st St. , Oklahoma City, ‘Okla. 
23. Bailey Films,Inc. . 6509 a ~ * Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 58. Colorado eee ae ‘Colorado Springs, Colo. 
24. pon» Barry Co. Box 15, Detroit 31, Mich. 59. J. J. Connolly 181 William St., New Yor 2 
25. Bausch & Lo ~ Optical Co. 635 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 60. Cooper School of Art 6300 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
26. Ernest W. Beissinger 417 Clark Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 61. Copper Shop 9185 E. 14th St., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
26a Bemiss-Jason Corp. Rd. at Douglas Ave., Redwood City, Calif. 62. Craft Service Supply | 6431 Perry St. St. Louis 20, Mo. 
27. Chas. A. Bennett Co., nec. 237 - Monroe St., Peoria, | Ul. 63. Craft Service 337 University Ave., Rochester 7, ‘N.Y. 
28. Bergen Arts and Crafts 300 S. W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla 64. Craftint Mfg. Co. 1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland 10, ‘Ohio 
29. Hilma Berglund 1171 N. re - Ave., St. Paul 13, Sian. 65. Craftools,Inc.. . . 401 ene New York 13, N. Y. 
30. Bergman Looms . Rt. 1, Box 185, Poulsbo, Wash. 66. Craftsman Supply House. Scottsville, N. Y. 
31. Bersted’s Hobby Craft, Inc. Monmouth, ll. 67. Craftsman Wood Service Co. - 2727 a St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
32. Chas. F. Bingler Sons 498 6th Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 68. Creative Crafts ea , ‘East Berlin, Pa. 














71. Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co. 
625 8th Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
72. Delkote, Inc. P.O. Box 1335, Wilmington 99, Del. 
73. Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. 
120 S. Columbus Ave. oe Vernon, N. Y. 
74. Dennison Mfg. Company 300 Howard Framingham, Mass. 
75. Design Workshop 288 one thy ‘Ave., yack, N.Y. 
76. Desks of America, Inc. P.O. Box 6185, Bridgeport 6, Conn. 
77. oe, Dixon Crucible Co. 167 Wayne St., Jersey City 3, N. J. 
78. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 7 
5 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
79. Dremel Mfg. Company 2420 18th St., Racine, Wis. 
80. Duo-Kiln Mfg. Company 2185 E. 14th St., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
81. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
82. Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply 
2312 National Rd., Wheeling, W. Va. 
83. Easel Seat 9 St. James Place, Glen ove, N.Y. 
84. Educational Equipment Co. 69 West 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 
85. Electric Hotpack Co., Inc. 5053 Cottman St., Philadelphia 35, Pa. 
86. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
é 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
87. Ettl Studios, Inc. Ett! Art Center, Glenville, Conn. 
88. A. W. Faber-Castell Pencil Co., Inc. 
41-47 Dickerson St., Newark 3, N. J. 
89. Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. Crestwood, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
90. Felt Crafters . Plaistow, N. H. 
91. Floquil Products, Inc. Cobleskill, N. > 
92. A. |. Friedman, Inc. 25 West 45th St., New York 36, N. 
93. E. B. Frye & Son Wilton, N. Mi 
94. Garrett Tubular Products, Inc. P.O. Box 237, Garrett, Ind. 
95. Gem Cutters Supply 906-08 Keo Way, Des Moines 14, lowa 
96. Gemexco, Inc. 2 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. ‘ 
97. General Pencil Co. 7 Fleet St., Jersey City 6, N. 
98. Griffin Craft Supplies 5626 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 9. 9, Coit 
99. M. Grumbacher, Inc. 460 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
100. T. B. Hagstoz & Son gp Sansom St. ; Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
101. Hamilton Manufacturing Compan Two Rivers, Wis. 
102. J. L. Hammett Co. Kendall Square, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
103. Handcrafters, The Waupun, Wis. 
104. Harper & Brothers 49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. 
105. Harrop Ceramic Service Co. 
3470 E. Fifth Ave., Columbus 19, Ohio 
106. Hastings House Publishers, Inc. 
41 East 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
107. Hecto Products, Inc. 110 West 17th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
108. Hercules Chemical Co., Inc. 416 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
109. Hermann Oak Leather Co. 4050 N. First St., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
110. sal Herron Art School 110 East 16th St., Indianapolis 2 ad. 
111. Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 271 Ninth St., Brookl lyn 15 
112. Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. plies fp NM 
113. O. Hommel Co. P.O. Box 475, yen 30 - 
114. C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 7th and State Sts., Camden 1, N. J a 
115. Huckleberry Workshop Hendersonville, N.C 
116. Hurd, John 4602 B St., S.E., Washington 19, D. Cc. 
117. International Crafts, Inc. 325 West Huron, Chicago, Ill. 
118. International Film Bureau, Inc. 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
119. Jewelry Craftsman Co. 139 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, il. 
120. A. Ludwig Klein & Son 621 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 
121. Knowledge Builders Visual Education Center Bldg., Floral Park, N. J. 
122. Studio of Sam Kramer 29 West 8th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
123. Lamp Products 68 Cayuga Rd., Buffalo 25, N. Y. 
124. J. C. Larson Company 820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 
125. Leisure Library 112 East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y 
126. Lewis Artist we ew 
8 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
127. Lily Mills Company Shelby, N. C. 
128. Ernest Linick & Company 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
129. Loom Craft Studio 687 Rombach St., Wilmington, Ohio 
130. Mandl Ceramic Supply Company 35 Fogarty Drive, Trenton, N. x 
131. Marsh Company 32 Marsh Bldg., Belleville, If. 
132. John G. Marshall Mfg. Co. 167 N. Ninth St. Brooklyn 1%, N.Y. 
133. Mayco Colors 10645 Chandler Blvd., No. Hollywood, Calif. 
134. Mayline Company, Inc. 619 N. Commerce St., Sheboygan, Wis 
135. Mitchell-Steven Hobbycraft Co. 
197 Evergreen Dr., Westbury, L. 1., N. Y. 
136. Model Ceramics, Inc. 768 '4 N. Main St., Akron 10, Ohio 
137. Modern Mosaics 2185 East 14th St., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
138. Moore Institute of Art 1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
139. R. Murphy Company 13 Groton Rd., Ayer, Mass. 
140. Mystik Adhesive Products, Inc. 
2635 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
141. National Card, Mat & Board Co. 
11422 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 61, Calif. 
142. National Chemical & Mfg. Co. 3617 S. May St., Chicago 9, Ill. 
143. National Handicraft Co., Inc. 199 William St., New York 38, N. Y. 
144. Naz-Dar Company 461 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
145. Newton Potters & Supply, Inc. 
1021 Boylston ‘St., Rt. 9, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
146. New England Handicraft Supply Co. 
400 Warren Ave., Brockton, Mass. 
147. New England School of Art 285 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
148. New York-Phoenix School of Design 
160 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
149. New York University Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y. 





. Creole Petroleum 1230 Ave. of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
. Jiminy Cricket Travel Service 


44 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
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. Technical Furniture, Inc. 
200. 
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Nu Media 

O-P Craft Co., Inc. 
Osborn Supply Company 
Oxford University Press 
Paasche Airbrush Company 


Faribault, Minn. 
Sandusky, Ohio 
P.O. Box 1153, Joliet il 
114 5th Ave., New York N. 
1909 W. Diversey Pkwy., a 14, Il. 
Permanent Pigments, Inc. 2700 Highland Ave. _ Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
Pictura Films Distribution Corp. 487 Park Ave., ‘New York 22, N.Y 
pons E. Podgor Co., Inc. 618 Market St., Philadelphia 6, Pa 
onestoga Pottery Company Box 101, Claymont, Del 
Plastic Products Company P.O. Box 1415, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Platt & Munk Co., Inc. 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 
Pocket ee Inc. 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y 
Potters Supply Company P.O. Box 746, East Liverpool, Ohio 
Practical shh Congure P.O. Box 5388, Dallas 22, Texas 
Prothmann, Dr. Konrad 2378 Soper Ave., Baldwin, L.I., N. Y. 
Radiant Color Company 830 Isab ella s., Oakland, Calif 
Re-Ward Ceramic Color Mfrs., Inc. 
1989 Firestone Blvd., Los Angeles 1, Calif 
Rich Art Color Company 31 West 21st St., New York 10, N. Y 
Rockwell Mfg. Company, Delta Power Tool Div. 
400 N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rogers Isinglass & Glue Company 210 Eastern Ave., Gloucester, Mass 
Ronald Press Company 15 East 26th St., New York 10, N.Y 
Rosary College Box 401, River Forest, Ill 
¥y Ross, Inc. 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Re Leather Company Colchester, Conn 
Sanford Ink Company 2740 Washin _ Bivd., Bellwood, il. 
Sax Bros., Inc. 111 North 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
School Equipment Mfg. Corp. 46 Bridge St., Nashua, N. H 
School Products Company 
330 East 23rd a =~ York 10, N. Y. 
East Main St., Independence, lowa 
304 West 42nd St. hm York 36, N. Y. 
7 EI Im St., Oneonta, N. Y 
Muskegon, Mich 
101 Prospect Ave., N.W., Cleveland 1, Ohio 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. 
657 Jordan St., Shreveport, La 
200 W. Third St., Plainfield, N. J 
Speedry Products, Inc. Richmond Hill 18, N. Y 
S. S. Stafford, Inc. 609 Washington St. lw York 14,N.Y 
Standard Toykraft Products, Inc. 95 Lorimer Brooklyn 6, N. Y 
Stewart Clay Co., Inc 133 Mulberry St. pis York 13,N.Y 
Sto-Rex Craft 149 9th St., San Francisco 3, Calif 
Strathmore Paper Company West Springfield, "Mass 
Structo Manufacturing <onpes Freeport, Il! 
Study Abroad, Inc. 50 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Swain School of Design ry Hawthorn St., New Bedford, Mass. 
Talens & Son, Inc. .O. Box 533, Union, N. J 
Talia Mosaic Tile Co. 2107 West 11th St., Los Angeles 6, Calif 
Tauber Plastics, Inc. 200 Hudson St. New York 13, N. Y 
Statesville, N.C. 
3560 Broadway New York 31, N. Y 


Schrader Instrument Co. 
Sculpture House 
Seeley's Ceramic Service 
E. H. Sheldon Equipment Company 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Skira, Inc 

Soriano Ceramics, Inc. 
Southwestern Institute of Arts 
Specialized Ceramics Corp. 


Technicraft Lapidaries Corp. 
Tepping Studio Supply Co. 
3517 Riverside Drive, Dayton 5, Ohio 
Testor Corporation, The 615-620 Buckbee St., Rockford, III 
Thayer & Chandler 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, ii. 
Thomas C. Thompson Co. 
1539 Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Ill. 

Thompson-Winchester Co., Inc. 1299 Boylston St., Boston 15, Mass 
Touch-O-Magic P.O. Box 6362, Cleveland, Ohio 
Transogram Company, Inc. 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 
Tyler School of Temple University 

Broad St. at Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frederick Ungar Publishing Co. 
105 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y 

P.O. Box 1040, Trenton 6, N. J 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, III 
erkeley 4, Calif 


Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. 
United Air Lines 
University of California Press 
University of Chicago Press 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill 
University of Denver 15th St. and Cleveland Place, Denver, Colo 
University of Georgia Press Athens, Ga 
University of Minnesota, Summer Session 
820 Johnston Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
University of Nebraska Press 1125 R St., Lincoln 8, Nebr 
University of Tennessee, Pi Beta Phi Craft Workshop Gatlinburg, Tenn 
University of Wisconsin, Summer Session 
1327 University Ave., Madison 6, Wis 
15 Brattle St., Cambridge 38, Mass 
500 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
Rt. 3, Box 479, San Jose, Calif 
136 North 19th St. , Philadelphia 7, Pa 
Lorellyn Weavers 33 Myrtle Ave. , Larkshur, Calif 
Wayne State University 


163 Community Arts Bldg., 450 W. Kirby, Detroit 2, Mich 
» WeberCompany 1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia 23, oy 
Weber Costello Co. 12th & McKinley Sts., a Hgth 
Wessels Company Banner mess 
Western Ceramics Supply Co. 1601 Howard St., San Francisco, Nc 
Winsor & Newton, ion 902 Broadway, New York 10, 'N. Y. 
Wold Air Brush Caacane 2171 N. California Ave., Chicago 47, Ill 
Wonderwood Mfg. Company 817 S. Victory Bivd. Burbank, Calif 
World Publishing Company 2231 West 110th St. Cleveland 9 Ohio 
X-Acto, Inc. 48-41 Van sy. St., Long Island City1,N.Y 
Zanesville Stoneware Co. O. Box 580, Zanesville, Ohio 
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University Prints 

Venus Pen & Pencil Corp. 
W.H. Wade Loom Shop 
Warren-Knight Company 











Flo-master felt tip pen 


Teachers who use this all-purpose felt-tipped 
pen for visual aid and drawing projects often 
wonder how they ever got along without it. 

The Flo-master is a truly universal writing tool 
... for paper, wood, glass, metal, cloth, rubber and 
even plastics. Whether you want to make visual 
aids, charts, graphs, maps, posters or flash 
cards ...or art or lettering, your Flo-master is 
always ready for instant action — and no clean- 
up afterwards! 

Slim, trim Flo-master 

Pens have interchange- Graphs 
able tips, use brilliant / 
instant drying Flo-mas- 

Chorts _— ter inks in eight stand- _— Posters 
a/ ard colors, including a/ 
black. Individual Flo- 

Flash cards master Pens are avail- Visual aids 
able from your school supply, art, or stationery 
center at prices from $3. Flo-master colorcraft 
sets, equal to 4 complete sets in 4 colors, are 
designed especially for Art and Elementary 

School Teachers. Ideal for supply room. 

Get your free copy of the Flo-master School Bul- 
letin showing time-and-money-saving ways to 
ease your work load with this handy felt-tipped 
pen. Write to Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., 
Box SA-2, 625 Eighth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


Qik 


€ Flo master; 





+ Felt tip pen 
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SAY YOU SAW IT IN SCHOOL ARTS 











Studio Activities Teachers in the New 
York City area will be interested in the 
schedule of art activities offered by The 
American Crayon Co., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20,N. Y. A recent folder gives 
the schedule of classes for teachers in silk 
screen printing, stenciling, and silk screen. 
In addition, a course called ‘‘media experi- 
ence workshops" is offered involving the 
classroom use of American Crayon Com- 
pany products; ideas and uses of a different 
medium are stressed at each session. Also 
available from the New York Office are 
circulating exhibits covering techniques and 
ideas for the creative use of art media in six 
subject areas. For your free copy of the 
folder giving information on both the courses 
and traveling exhibits, please write The 
American Crayon Company at their New 


York City address. 


Summer Study = The University of Wis- 
consin offers you an attractive folder giving 
complete information on their courses and 
activities planned for this summer. The Gen- 
eral Session runs for eight weeks, from June 
30 to August 22, and includes courses at the 
graduate and undergraduate levels. For 
your copy of the folder, please write Direc- 
tor of Summer Sessions, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Art Study Abroad A folder giving de- 
tails on the variety of summer art tours 
offered by Bureau of University Travel, 11 
Boyd St., Newton, Mass., is yours for the 
asking. The Bureau is a non-profit educa- 
tional foundation and its prime purpose is 
the promotion of education through travel 
Tour leaders are selected for their special 
knowledge of the fields covered in tours 
they lead. A number of the tours offered 
for this coming summer, covering the British 
Isles and the Continent, will be of special 
interest to art people. Please write the 
Bureau, at the above address, for a com- 
plete listing. 


Government Bulletin How Children 
Can Be Creative is the subject of a booklet 
written under the sponsorship of the U.S. 
Department of Education and offered at 
fifteen cents a copy by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. The 
bulletin has been prepared to help teachers 
and parents understand the contribution of 
creative expression in the all-round de- 
velopment of children. It tells how children 
can be creative in their daily experiences 
and in working with various media, the 
importance of creative experiences com- 
pared with other types of learning, and the 
role of parents, teachers and environment 
are also discussed. Catalog No. FS 
5.3:954/12, twenty-three pages, size 6 x 9. 
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Oo. HOMMEL 
the world’s 
most complete 
Ceramic 
Supplier 
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@ UNDERGLAZE COLORS 
Mipiaze STAINS 


Aire, 2, 





ENGOBE STAINS 
PREPARED CLAY BODIES 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 
GLASS COLORS 


GOLD-PLATINUM- 
LUSTRES 
for glass and china 


CHEMICALS, FRITS 
KILNS—all types 


WOOD MODELING 
TOOLS 


TURNING TOOLS 
BRUSHES—for decorating: ; 
DECORATING WHEELS 
BRASS WIRE SIEVES 


ASBESTOS GLOVES 3 
and MITTENS 


WNDERGLAZE PENCILS 


and CRAYONS = 
AIR BRUSHES i 





a 


FREE 


HOMMEL CATALOG 


Write for your copy to- 
day. Profusely illustrated. 
In addition, you can write 
for technical information 
and aids in formulating 
various glazes. 


“ah Maye Gan See 


tHe O. HOMM 


SA-258 PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


EL co. 


West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory & Office 
4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, California 


















Gimme my 


ay 
on 


crayolas! 







Not until you ask 


@ 


for them properly* 


ah. 
1s 
8 CRAYOLA® is a registered trademark or brand name of 
Binney & Smith Inc. Say “ CRAYOLA crayons,” please. 
THE CRAYOLA® makers BINNEY & Suita 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
| 7.33 
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You can take for granted the high quality of . . . 


COLORS 





MALFA OIL COLORS IN TUBES 4x1” 
MALFA WATER COLORS IN TUBES 3x 14” 





“SCHOOL ART” WATER COLOR BOX NO. 4/8. 


Weber “Malfa’”’ Oil and Water Colors in tubes, “School Art’’ Water Color Boxes, Tempera 
Show Card Colors, “Aqua Pastels,” “’ Aquaprint”’ (water-soluble) Printing Inks, and other 
Weber “School Art’’ color products are all top quality materials at school budget prices. 
Their easy working properties help students perform better. Since 1853, Weber Colors have 
made teaching easier, and results higher. Specify Weber for your color requirements. 


Complete Weber Artist Material Catalogue, Vol. 700 


and Color Cards, on request, to Teachers and 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
ST.LOUIS 1, MO. 


SPECIFY WEBER—Your Weber Dealer or 


Your School Supply Distributor Will Supply. 


Schools. 





TEMPERA SHOW CARD COLORS 








N 2 W, a oA FLEX FLO DISPENSER 


MAKES TEMPERA A PLEASURE TO USE. 


A dispenser to store 
and pour liquid tem- 
pera paint or a shak- 
er and dispenser for 


<3/ DRAKENFELD 





RESULTS ARE BETTER 
with 


CLAYS AND GLAZES 









powder fempera. 


feititiacaiaelcruts shows 
color content. Large 12 
Ley 4 dispenser has wide 
opening for easy refill- 
ing. Packaged 12 to a 
set for all your colors. 


Eliminates dried up 
paint, sticking jar lids, 
fel fotsMsli-tel dele Melile MS 
cess waste. Perfect for 
art rooms and elemen- 


tary classrooms 


Order from J. L. Hammett Co 
Lyons, New York or Direct 








LAMP PRODUCTS, 68 Cayuga Rd., Buffalo 25, N. Y. 


0) No. of sets at $7.20 (12 per set postpaid) 
SEND TO 


ee State 


Check enclosed . 
! FOB catens must be accompanied by authorized school 
! purchase order. 


L— aa ee ee ee ees 
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Let students use clays and glazes that 
are made for each other. Here are a 
few suggestions from the Drakenfeld 
line. All are for Cone 06 fire. 
Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 
Just add water and adjust to 
proper consistency. 
Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 
Comes ready to use. 

For sparkling results and minimum 
danger of crazing, shivering, blistering, 
pinholing and crawling, choose from 
these Drakenfeld glazes: 

Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) 

Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt 

Cone 06-02 Matt 

Cone 07-02 Crystalline 

Cone 07-02 Crackle 

Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 
Write for catalog which includes details on 
pe and liquid overglaze and underglaze 
colo 


rs, front loading and top loading kilns, 
wheels and pottery supplies. 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45 Park Place @ New York 7,N.Y 








ITEMS OF INTEREST Continued 


Pastel Painting A four-page folder from 
F. Weber Co. gives helpful hints for the be- 
ginner in pastel painting. It suggests meth- 
ods of blending to achieve gradations of 
the color, mixing colors and how to familiar- 
ize yourself with this medium. The folder 
also covers the use of fixatif in pastel work 
and describes how to make a pastel paint- 
ing, including techniques for detailed line, 
broad strokes, shading, mixing and tints. 
You'll also find information on types of sur- 
faces: papers, pastel boards and canvases 
F. Weber Co. recommends for use with 
pastels. For your free copy of this helpful 
folder, please write Items of Interest Editor, 
School Arts Magazine, 182 Printers Build- 
ing, Worcester 8, Mass. and ask for Pastel 
Painting for the Beginner. 


Making Mats Craftools, Inc., 396 Broad- 
way, New York 13, N. Y. has recently put 
on the market a mat-cutting devise designed 
for use by those having little or no experi- 
ence in cutting mats. With this unit the 
novice can make precision-cut mats for 
framing, displays and exhibitions, with 
either beveled or straight edges. Fora free 
catalog giving more details on the new 
Matmaker, please write Craftools at the 
above address 


Vegetable Glue A free folder offered by 
Higgins Ink Company gives helpful hints on 
using their vegetable glue, in school and 
home. This ready-to-use glue has a pleasant 
odor, exceptional strength and spreads 
easily with the finger or a stiff brush. The 
folder suggests its use for models, paper 
sculpture, stage settings, mending wooden 
toys and other absorbent surfaces such as 
cloth and cardboard. In addition, the folder 
tells how to use this glue for book binding 
and making portfolios. For your free copy 
please write Items of Interest Editor, School 
Arts Magazine, 182 Printers Building, 
Worcester 8, Mass. and ask for the Higgins 
Vegetable Glue folder 





Storage Shown here are two of the five 
new models of Jiffy Handi-Chest Cabinets, 
designed for storage of small items. Frames 
are made of molded, high impact plastic 
and available in three colors. Drawers are 
clear plastic, with dividers furnished to make 
three compartments if desired. This new 
Handi-Chest line is available at your hard- 
ware store or write for details to the manu- 
facturer: Campro Products, Inc., 3131 
Alliance Road, Canton, Ohio 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN SCHOOL ARTS 













CRAFTINT-DERAYCO 
POSTER COLORS 


GIVE YOU ACADEMIC QUALITY AND ECONOMY, TOO! 

































Young artists love the brilliance of Craftint-Derayco 
Poster Paints. Each color vibrates with life and radiance! They’re 
NON-TOXIC... intermixable...true to the color spectrum. 

Craftint-Derayco Poster Paints are smooth- 










NON TORIC 


GREEN 
flowing, finely ground, easy to stir 








NON-TOXIC Craftint-Derayco Poster Paints 
will not bleed, crack, smudge or peel! And 
they’re priced to fit any school’s budget! 






Write today for FREE 
Craftint-Derayco Color Card. 





Available in a balanced range 
of 20 colors .. . six sizes. 


NC ratt Tah: 
Also available: Craftint- Devoe Show Card 


Tempera Colors... used and recommended THE CRAFTINT MFG. COMPANY 
by Professional Artists...Their super- NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + CHICAGO 
bright spectrum colors give results that TUM lilies 

exceed your highest expectations. 1615 Collamer Ave. Cleveland 10, Ohio 








Fine lettering with a profes- 
sional finish and drawings 
with a flare demand a flexi- 
bility found onlyin one family 
of pens... SPEEDBALL. Five 
proven styles...36 versa- 
tile points provide the right 
combination to meet every 
conceivable demand. Help- 
ful and comprehensive 
lettering charts on request 





for only six cents in stamps. 


“GPEeDBAL| 





PURPOSE 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 





picked & 
by professionals 


Reach for a Venus drawing pencil and get 
the sharper, clearer line (in all 17 degrees of 
hardness) your work demands. Venus 
homogenized lead holds a needle point 
longer, insures uniform smoothness, perfect 
smudge-free work. Pressure proofing seals 
the lead to the wood along its full length 
so the Venus is.stronger. Prove Venus su- 
periority for yourself. Send for the educa- 
tional brochure “Atomic Energy and You” 
and get a FREE Venus Drawing Pencil. 


VENUS F 


drawing pencils 


VENUS PEN & PENCIL CORPORATION, HOBOKEN, N. J. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST Continues 


Packet of Ideas Through the courtesy of 
American Crayon Company you are offered 
at no cost a packet containing over 25 book- 
lets, folders, swatch cards, design ideas and 
“how-to” suggestions for using the quality 
line of art materials manufactured by this 
company. The material in the packet has 
been written especially for teachers and sug- 
gests many time-saving methods for getting 
the most out of American Crayon Company 
products and stimulating results from pupils. 
Techniques for using art materials are cov- 
ered as well as helpful ideas for creative art 
activities in school and home. For your free 
packet of this helpful material, please write 
Items of Interest Editor, School Arts Maga- 
zine, 187 Printers Building, Worcester 8, 
Mass. and ask for Prang Create-O-Pak 


New Plant George E. Bartol, 3rd, Presi- 
dent of the C. Howard Hunt Pen Company, 
announced recently that the company's new 
manufacturing plant at Statesville, North 
Carolina, will go into operation late in De- 
cember, with shipments from the plant start- 
ing about December 30. The new plant, 
containing about 80,000 square feet of 
floor space, is one story of brick construction 
and completely air-conditioned. The States- 
ville operation replaces the company's old 
plant in Camden, New Jersey. However, 
Hunt Pen's executive and administrative 
offices will remain in Camden. 


School Paint A recent folder from Nu 
Media gives methods for using their ‘‘all- 
purpose” school paint. This paint is made 
for use in finger painting, screen painting, 
easel painting and as a ceramic glaze. The 
folder illustrates, with examples of children's 
work, the various methods and the text tells 
how to mix and apply the paint to obtain 
best results from each method. You'll also 
find in the folder suggested art activities, 
using Nu Media paint: blackboard paint- 
ing, etching, brayer and mono-printing, 
murals, paper resist and other methods. For 
your free copy of this helpful teaching and 
idea folder, please write Items of Interest 
Editor, School Arts Magazine, 182 Printers 
Building, Worcester 8, Mass. and ask for 
the Nu Media folder. 


Casein Painting An 18-page folder 
offered by M. Grumbacher gives you a 
“short course’ in casein painting. Written 
by Harry Gasser, author of books and 
articles on the subject, the text gives tech- 
niques for working with casein and illustra- 
tions clearly show variations you may ex- 
pect when this paint is used as water color 
or oil. You'll also find illustrations and 
prices of the Grumbacher line of casein 
brushes, colors and accessories. For those 
interested in exploring this versatile medium, 
the booklet offers much helpful and authentic 
information. Please write for your free copy 
to Educational Dept., M. Grumbacher, Inc., 
460 West 34th St., New York 1, New York. 


With equal ease, you can make both 

Roman and Gothic characters without 

ever changing your brush! 

Patented STEEL BRUSH holds ink . 

no drip... no spatter... yet new design 

makes STEEL BRUSH far easier to 

clean. At your art supply store. 
MANY USES 


@ Auxiliary water color brush @ Poster color work 
@ Unusual textures, all media @ Opaque fill-ins 

@ Large poster lettering @ Price tickets 

© Palette knife for oils @ Store signs 


Send for FREE lesson chart 


“SPEEDBAL| 


STEEL BRUSH 


c. HowARD HUNT 


PEN COMPANY 
Camden, N. J. 








Announcing the £17 


POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 
before available at such a popular 
price. Versatile enough for the most 
advanced craftsman, yet simple 
enough for beginners’ use. Precision 
built for smooth, long-lived perform- 
ance. Compact, portable, mounts 
anywhere. Ideal for schools and 
home ceramic studios. 


FEATURES Niven peront 


yesRE® AT SG ee aie 


DESIGNED FOR cen) ust 


New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con- 
trols provides speed range from 38 to 130 r.p.m. Other 
features include built-in water container, attached 
wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 
recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 


. or write for complete literature. 


B & 1 Manulacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis. 














electrikiln 
BY HARROP 









@ 
F 
“FIRST CLASS" | 
KILNS 


FOR THE 
CLASSROOM 





2300°F, 


HTL-16 Cone 8 


Simply designed for you . . . teacher and 
hobbyist . . . Harrop ElectriKilns are de- 
pendable, fast-firing, trouble-free, economical 
to operate. 

4 sizes of Top Loaders with capacities from 
4,860 to 786 cu. in. Whatever your require- 
ment .. . Top Loader or Side Loader, bench 
or floor models . . . there’s a Harrop Electri- 
Kiln that will best suit your needs. 


Your One Reliable Source for Every Ceramic Need 
COMPLETE CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


Better results with better materials mean less 


work for you...always use Harrop Glazes (liquid 
and powder) .. . liquid underglazes . . . ‘‘Mack"’ 
overglazes . . . tools and kiln supplies. 


Write now for free catalog of ElectriKilns 
and Supplies 


ElectriKiln Division, Dept. S 
3470 E. Fifth Ave. Columbus 19, Ohio 
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OFFERS STUDENTS ond TEACHERS 


Smooth 


One Fire Ceramic Underglazes and Glazes that 


will complete any Color Theme. 


14 A 
1 W 


CERAMICHROME LABORATORIES, 





4 


ona ccs Oni, 
C 


Water Soluble 


Intermixable Prepared 


—Write for complete information 


nAve LosAn jeles 47 Calif 











results. 


No. 5660 


eeeeeeeeeoeoeeeoeeeeeee 


the perfect way to pro- 
duce perfect mats, both 
straight and beveled. A fool- 
proof guide for professional 


$24.50 


SEND FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOG SA 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


396 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y 






















MINNESOT 


A LOOM 








Are you looking for another loom, or two, 
that will take no extra space? The Minne- 


sota Multi-use Loom is your answer. On 
this loom two or more persons can weave 
interchangeably on their individual pieces. 


HILMA BERGLUND 


1171 N. Snelling Ave. St. Paul 13, Minn. 











No. 148 
Rainbow assortment 7 
of 48 colors. Chest-style 
box. 


No. 188 
8 jumbo colors 
in set-up box. 


All color craft products 
carry a non-toxic seal — . 
your positive assurance - 
that they contain no %, 
harmful ingredients 


Send for FREE sample 
and catalog. Convince 
yourself that color craft 
belongs in your class 
room 


A Crayons so good... 
- they're packaged in gold. 


ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR CORP. 
136 Middleton Street - Brooklyn 6, N. Y 


color 
craft 





and permanence. 


high melting point). 


The functional hexagon shape 
of these superb color craft crayons 
prevents rolling and provides 


In The Trailton 
of The Mastre... 


non-roll 
hexagon 
crayons 


color craft crayons are unrivaled 
in quality and performance ... 
unsurpassed in their brilliance 


There is an unmistakable difference 
in every stroke of these remarkable 
color craft crayons. Educators see it 
in the exciting new results 
they help bring out in the classroom; 
see how children respond to the 
wonderful new texture; how at last 
they can forget annoying bending 
and softening (due to unusually 


a firm and comfortable grip. 


For quick identification the name 
of each color is printed on 
a self-colored wrapper, which 

matches the actual crayon color. 


ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR CORP. 


136 Middleton Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE color craft crayons sample and 


catalog 


NAME___ 
ADDRESS. 
city. 

School No 
How many pupils in class 


STATE 
Grade 
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OLLECTION STEPHEN C LARK 


NTICATED NEWS P 


“Night Cafe,” an oil painting by Vincent Van Gogh, 1888. He brought pee and artistry to a common, uninspiring scene 


Art transcends the obvious and the immediate to give 
new meanings and dimensions to experience. Through 
his bold use of color and powerful brush strokes, an 
artist interprets life in terms of his own character. 


VINCENT VAN GOGH, 


HALE A. WOODRUFF 


THE BRUSH OF LIFE 














Voluminous writings have touched upon the life and work 
of Vincent Van Gogh. His paintings have been reproduced 
by the thousands and few other artists have had the popular 
acceptance and broad scholarly criticism that have been 
accorded this modern genius. One may wonder, then, if 
anything can be added to that which has already been said 
and written about him. It may be well to climb over the 
mountains of popular anecdotes and histories about the 
tortured life of Van Gogh that have too often obscured the 
truer meanings of his paintings. It is true that Van Gogh was 
deeply moved and impressed by nature and the stirring 
qualities of light and color he found in provincial France. 
And it is equally true that he was concerned with the day-to- 
day lives of his fellow man. Yet it was not enough (nor 
could it have been) for him to blandly and simply record 
these impressions and interests on the basis of their sociologi- 
cal significances alone. His sensitivity to these circum- 
stances found expression through his artistry, for Van Gogh, 
during the short span of his productivity, was fundamentally 
involved in the problems of art. Art, being what it is, 
transcends the obvious and the immediate and gives new 
meanings and new dimensions to experience. This was the 
artist's purpose. 

Van Gogh brought to his observations of life and of 
nature a deeply impassioned sensitivity and profound 
artistic insight. This inherent sensitivity of his was intensified 
through his earlier life experiences and his feelings toward 
all mankind. The form of his art expression derived, in the 
final analysis, from the newer art trends of his time. He ab- 
sorbed from them, however, only those aspects of practice 
and principle which he deemed meaningful to him and 
which he remolded and redirected toward his own personal 
aims. 

A teturn to one of his familiar paintings and a fresh look 
at it may provide some insight into the objectives of the 
artist and the means he employed to achieve them. ‘Night 
Cafe” was painted in 1888 in the provincial town of Arles. 
This cafe was doubtless a rendezvous frequently visited by 
Van Gogh as well as the other townspeople. He had come 
to know it as he had come to know its habitues, who found 
in it an opportunity for relaxation and fellowship. In 
writing to an artist friend about the cafe, its character, and 
the people who visited it, Van Gogh speaks of his attempts 
to set these impressions down in terms of art. He mentions 
how, through color, he tries to express the “passions of 
humanity by red and green.”’ He refers to his use of ‘‘soft 
Louis XV green and malachrite contrasting with yellow- 
green and hard blue-greens,”” to describe the ‘powers of 
darkness in a low drink shop."" By a close study of the work 
itself we can readily sense the impact of his vigorously 
expressive brushwork. Bold and forthright, they convey a 
feeling of the essence of the room and its occupants. In 
his attempt to reveal these qualities through paint and the 
handling of it, Van Gogh seems to have reconstructed the 
place entirely, brush stroke by brush stroke in terms of his own 
uniquely emotional character. There is a writhing turbulence 


resulting from the manner in which the paint is applied. It is 
thick, direct, and unadorned. A shimmering vibrance now 
provides this otherwise dormant place with a new life, an 
artistic life, the life, shall we say, of a deeply impassioned 
artist. 

Yet with all this life, there is never joy. Wan Gogh's 
paintings may have been exuberantly rich and pulsating 
with life but they were rarely if ever joyful. It seems that 
the quality of joy, like happiness, was pursued by the artist 
yet he could not or did not actually achieve it. His works, 
indeed, reveal a constant effort toward the realization of the 
richest, fullest possible life. Yet with all their vitality and 
power and feeling there seems to lurk beneath them a brood- 
ing somberness, a struggle, a tireless effort to overcome the 
trials and tribulations that endlessly plague mankind and the 
world. Call to mind, if you will, his well-known painting, 
““Sunflowers."’ Here is a work rich in texture and full in 
color. Even the sunflower itself is the symbolic essence of 
newborn life in the newborn spring season of the year. But 
Van Gogh's painting of it is not a revelation of joy on the 
occasion of new life. His ‘‘Sunflowers,"’ in a sense, seem to 
be striving, against all odds, for the realization of a full life. 

These observations are not intended as unfavorable. 
Quite the contrary. They may be considered in the light of 
man’s eternal efforts to arrive at the fullest possible life. And 
man, being so concerned, can thus identify with Van Gogh's 
paintings and his striving for life through them. This identi- 
fication, then (although not always on the conscious level), 
may in some measure account for the wide popularity of the 
work of Van Gogh. One final look at ‘Night Cafe.’ The 
room is dull, uninviting. Empty glasses on untidy tables, 
disarranged chairs line the walls. The unused billiard table 
looms large in the center of the floor. Listless customers 
lounge about the place, victims, apparently, of the eternal 
French ‘ennui.’ To this otherwise uninspiring situation Van 
Gogh has brought his vitality and artistry. His brush streaks 
vividly across the floor. The lamps give off a light that radi- 
ates vibrantly about the room. A\nd through a strident use 
of paint all the fixtures and properties of the cafe have come 
to life. The whole is now alive, with the living art of a great 
master. 


Hale A. Woodruff is professor of art education, New York 
University. He discusses a different artist each month. 
We are receiving many compliments on this feature. If you 
would like to have Hale Woodruff discuss any artist he has 
not already included in his series, why not write to him? 
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ARTISTS’ PERMANENT 
OIL COLORS... 


America's first and still America’s finest 
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TALENS & SON INC., UNION, N. J. 


aa, 
ALSO ASK YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER FOR Jalen 
PASTELS, BLOCK PRINTING INKS, CASEIN COLORS, WATER 
& POSTER COLOR SETS AND COLORED INKS. 











ITEMS OF INTEREST Continued 


Catalog A big, 160-page buying and 
reference catalog of art and craft materials 
and equipment is offered free to School Arts 
readers. In it you will find illustrated, de- 
scribed and priced, complete lines of items 
for art room use in these areas: ceramics and 
sculpture, expendable art materials, equip- 
ment, teachers’ art training aids, advanced 
student art activities, leather and leather- 
craft tools, occupational therapy crafts and 
grade school art activities. For your free 
copy of this comprehensive buying guide 
write Items of Interest Editor, School A\rts 
Magazine, 182 Printers Building, Worcester 
8, Mass. and ask for the Arts & Crafts 
Distributors Catalog No. 11 


Teaching Unit ‘The Story of Glass Con- 
tainers,"’ a teaching unit published by the 
Glass Container Manufacturers Institute, 
Inc., is available to teachers. The 16-page 
illustrated booklet tells the history of glass 
containers from prehistoric days to the 
present time. Special emphasis is placed on 
America’s first ‘‘glass house’ in the James- 
town Settlement. In addition, the unit ex- 
plains how glass bottles have helped to 
chart ocean currents, and describes modern 
methods of manufacture, plus the part they 
play in modern life. Suggested activities, 
an outline for an assembly program, and a 
bibliography are also included Single 
copies or quantity copies for classroom dis- 
tribution may be obtained free of charge 
by writing to the Glass Container Manu- 
facturers Institute, Inc., Department N, 99 
Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 





Picture Mounts Called Minute-Mount, 
this item is a dustproof, waterproof, unbreak- 
able unit that combines a hardboard, non- 
warpable back with a reversible mat and 
transparent plastic front. All three are held 
together tightly by four flexible, tenite 
strips of molding or channels. A picture or 
other object is mounted and framed simply 
by snapping off one channel and zipping 
off the other three; to reassemble, merely 
reverse the procedure. Available in seven 
standard sizes. An attractive folder and 
more information will be sent to those re- 
questing them from Instruphoto Corporation, 
202 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


SAY YOU SAW IT 
IN SCHOOL ARTS 























YOU © 


AND YOUR / 
STUDENTS ‘“ 


WILL LIKE 
BRILLIANT 
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IN ALL 3 FORMS 
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@ Alphacolor 
: All-Purpose 
Dry Tempera 


In 24 distinctive colors. 
Easy to mix—easy to use. 
For water color, oil 
color, enamel, ink, tex- 
tile painting, block painting, finger 
paint, poster paint and figurines. 
Lasting brilliance. In pints with 
Handi-mix pan included and 1 oz. 
jars. Also Alphacolor Oil, Varnish 








































































: (for enamels) Textile Liquid and 

: Finger Paint Mix. 
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@) Alphacolor 
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Brilliants 

-] 

- Brilliant tempera water 

°) colors in semi-solid 
cakes of highly concen- 
trated pigment. Just é 
touch the wet brush and you pick 
up rich color. Easily and smoothly 
applied to paper, metal, wood, 
acetate, glass, cork, plastics, leather, 
etc. Sets of 24, 12, 8 and 4 colors 
and in individual cakes. Regular and 
Biggie sizes. 
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te Alphacolor Pastels 

or 

ly For all pastel work. A perfect 

9 sequence of distinctive, smooth- 

| working colors—48 in all. Clean and 

y firm. Extruded sticks for more 

n “mileage,” uniform structure 

id throughout. Available in assortments 

“ of 12, 24 and 48 sticks and in boxes 

. of any one color. 
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Send for The Alphacolor Story 
WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
CHALKBOARD, CHALK, 
ART MATERIALS, MAPS, GLOBES 





Monufacturers of 


ERASERS, 









TEcunICAL resumes 


Walt Whitman High School, Huntington Station, N. Y. 
Architect: Reginald E. Marsh and Associates, New York 


sparks new interest in the Art Room 


It’s easier for students to learn, when 
the equipment they use is functional 
design at its best. To give students such 
stimulating surroundings, more and 
more architects, educators and school 
planners are specifying TECHNICAL 
ART FURNITURE. 

Typical of TECHNICAL’S many 
efficient units is the TF-1040 Art Table 
shown above. It’s a new design— 57° 
30” x 24” overall—with a 24” x 24” 
adjustable drawing surface. Notice the 
handy shelf for transient materials and 
the level portion beside the drawing 
board for pencils, brushes or tote tray. 

You get style and stamina in the 





KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING CO. Fy 
Adrian, Michigan 


Kewaunee | TECUMICAL 
/ 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


entire line of TECHNICAL tables, 
display cases, work benches, storage 
assemblies and other art room equip- 
ment. You get quality hardwoods, 
hardware and finishes and quality 
craftsmanship, too. And, of course, 
TECHNICAL’s matchless planning de- 
partment is at your service. Consult 
TECHNICAL now. There is no cost 
or obligation. 


FREE PLANNING MANUAL 
Write today for your copy of TECHNICAL’s 
64-page book which includes typical floor 
plans, installation ideas, helpful suggestions, 
furniture and equipment, 


‘ 





TECHNICAL FURNITURE, INC. 
3010 W. Front St., Statesville, N. C. 
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© Shapes @ Jewelry Find- 
ings © Enamels (In shaker- 
top, unbreakable bottles) 
© Kilns @ Exclusive Im- 
ported Tools 


THE JEWELRY CRAFTSMAN CO. 
139 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago 2, Illinois 














WORLD'S FINEST 


TILES 


FOR DECORATING 
Superb English Tiles, bisque or glazed 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


© TILE TRIVETS 
¢ TILE BACKS AND HANGERS 
* WOODEN FRAMES 


Write for 
FREE descriptive Price List No. SA 


SORIANO CERAMICS, INC., Long Island City 5, New York 














SAY YOU SAW IT 


IN SCHOOL ARTS 











Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. Head office, MONTREAL 
Californian Distributors: THE SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., SAN FRANCISCO 
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THAT LITTLE EXTRA 











WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


LONDON OIL COLORS 


36 Colors from 50¢ to 85¢ in Studio Size Tubes 


Winsor & Newton take pleasure in introducing their 
new and revised range of 36 London Oil Colors at 
prices from 50¢ each to 85¢ each Studio Size 
Tubes, and 25¢ each to 35¢ each Single Size Tubes. 


Write for free descriptive leaflet or see your near- 
est Winsor & Newton dealer. 


902 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 








GOOD BOOKS 


Art Teaching Ideas and Techniques 


A variety of subjects and methods for both art and 
classroom teachers. Write for other books available* 





*List of many recommended books 
will be sent upon your request 


EB Course in Making Mosaics, by Joseph L. Young. 
New book of methods and materials for mosaic activities 
in school and home. Over 200 excellent photos demonstrate 
processes and show examples of modern mosaics. $3.50 


Creative and Mental Growth, by Viktor Lowenfeld. 
Third and revised edition of a pioneer text in art education. 
Book discusses various stages of creative growth of the child 
and development, using diferent media. 541 pages. $5.90 


Creative Teaching in Art, by Victor D'Amico. A 
famous book, revised and enlarged. Art activities based 
on individual expression and personality growth. Sugges- 
tions for various levels. 288 illustrations, 257 pages. $4.00 


EJ Creative Art and Crafts, by Elsie Dorsey. Help in 
developing a creative art program in the elementary school. 
Suggested materials and methods. What to expect at various 
age levels. A fresh supply of ideas. 88 pages. $4.00 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 


182 Printers Building - Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send book(s) | have circled: 1 2 3 4 

My payment is enclosed. (| Send bill payable in 30 days 
CIN aiiiee scx ede Reema st ate aed wa ie ats 
Street... . 











COLOR IN THE CLASSROOM... by SANFORD, NATURALLY! 





An exciting new color medium 


GRAY-PAS 


It’s a new experience working with this exciting new medium. Lay 
it on thick or thin—get oil paint type textures—get complete cov- 
erage, even light over dark—colors blend right on the paper with 


no muddy effect. Requires no fixative, never chalks or dusts. 





Ideal for students—brings new excitement to art classes! 


BRILLIANT SANFORD 
TEMPERA COLORS 


High color strength, excellent opacity and coverage, self-leveling. 
Santord Temperas do not crack or flake. Available in 6, 12 or 16- 
color sets, with non-stick caps. Also in 2-ounce, half-pint, pint, 
quart and gallon sizes. 


Availab/le at your regu/ar School or 
Art Supply House 








It You do not have 
a copy of Our 1957-58 


“BLUE BOOK’ CATALOG 
of Art and Craft 


good tools for 


BLOCK 
PRINTING 





. EVERYTHING FOR ENAMELING! 
Materials... «| sowcosr xun 


. for beginner or professional. Fires pieces up to 4°« 


an d M i scel | aneous Sc h ool diameter and 1!»”" high. It reaches enameling temperature 


quickly and maintains it constantly. All parts are easily 
replaced at nominal cost. 


Supplies and Equipment 





NEW BY THOMPSON 
a postcard request will bring one ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS 














A a Cocetating = soz polation dovigns over 
; ; ; ts. ' ' it 
promptly without cost or obligation enamel base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk form ‘ ‘ 
ENAMELS F A 
PRACTICAL DRAWING Complete line of enamel colors including opalescents SP ED B ll 
COMPANY METALS 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


All shapes and sizes in copper and the new silver-plated 





WATER SOLUBLE AND OIL INKS 
BOX 5388 DALLAS 22, TEXAS steel which requires no precleaning. 
e excellent low-cost value 
FINDINGS e powerful chuck 
For cuff links, earrings, brooches etc., and all types of chain ° hand-ground steel cutters 
a e Speedball Press and Brayers 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ¢ free lesson plans—write today 

Be “PRECIOUS STONES FOR Write for your copy of our new catalog illustrating ow com- Order Speedball products from any 
ful PRECIOUS LITTLE” plete line. Includes helpful hints and projects on enameling. school supply house 

DEPT. SA 

Bs Quality stones specially suitable for classroom 
use sent on 30-day approval. No obligation to any purchase. 
For better buys in stones and unequaled service write to 

ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 
Importer of Precious Stones 


417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 


mfrs. of Speedball pens and products 


ThomasC.Thompson Co. 











SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
FOR BLOCK PRINTING 
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BILINGUAL 


(English-Spanish) 


ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Female—Single 
Age: 23-32 


Desired by major oil company to instruct 
children of U.S. employees in South 
America. Teachers must be bilingual (Eng- 
lish-Spanish) and possess college degree 
with major in education, valid U.S. certifi- 
cation; and 2 to 5 years teaching experi- 
ence in range of Kindergarten through the 
eighth grade. A limited number of open- 
ings will also be available for non-bilingual 
candidates. Must be qualified to teach all 
subjects in self-contained classroom includ- 
ing art, music and physical education. 
Salary including bonus $7166 to $8400 
depending upon BA or MA Degree; also 
liberal employee benefits and annual home 
vacation with travel expenses. Send com- 
plete experience resume and personal data. 
Interviews will be arranged for qualified 
candidates. 


P.O. BOX 480 

DEPT. S-69 

RADIO CITY STATION 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 





make it .. 


bake it.. 


the easy 
way, with 
DELLA ROBBIA 
MIRACLE CLAY 


and Miracle Glazes—24 sparkling colors 
plus gold and silver. Objects fired in your 
kitchen oven in minutes; cost pennies. 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: large trial pkg. 
Miracle Clay; 2 Modeling Tools; Instruc- 
tions. Total Value $1.90 — NOW $1.50. 
Glaze Kit No. 200, complete $3.25 

Postage extra. 
At your dealer, or write: 








| Le | Col 











304 W. 42nd St~New York 36 





THIS SUMMER EARN 6 CREDITS IN 


LURUBE 








with a travel course in 


Salisbury 





the MOST complete —_, 
catalog of ceramic Seg 
supplies ever published! 


Profusely illustrated — includes 
hundreds of items for better pot- 
tery making. Features the newest 
clays, over 300 glazes, 37 elec- 
tric kilns, potter's wheels, moulds, 
tools, brushes, numerous acces- 
sories. Includes photos of over 
100 examples of fine pottery- 
ware as ideas. Send for your copy today 
FREE to teachers and schools . . . write on school letterhead. 


Others please send 25¢ to cover postage and handling 


ETTL STUDIOS, Inc., Studio 8 
ETTL ART CENTER GLENVILLE, CONN. 





ART HISTORY - sis’ 


workshops and studios, BRUSSELS 
with inspiring commentaries Cologne 


organized around eight seminars: Se fa 
Ul 
I. English Cathedrals MUNICH 
ll, French Gothic Wies 
Ill, The Classical Heritage ~ 7. 
IV. The Florentine Tradition LUCERNE 


V. The Venetian Style 
Vi. (o} Bavarian Rococo, and 


Rhone Glacier 
Simplon Pass 


b) Durer, Holbein, Grunewald — 
Vil. Dutch and Flemish Painting Piacenza 
VII. Trends in Contemporary Art Cremona 


Mantua 





CERAMICS, MOSAIC, 
COPPER ENAMELING 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


NEW fully illustrated 1958 
INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 


FREE if requested on school letterhead 
(OTHERS 25c 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
3517C RIVERSIDE DRIVE, DAYTON 5, OHIO 








The cost of $1,095 includes all ee 
expenses of 50 days in Europe, 





va 
the ship passage both ways, VENICE 
tuition fees and incidentals. —— 

FLORENCE 

For full information write: Pisa 
Director of Summer Sessions al 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY a 
Philadelphia 22, Pa., or Orvieto 
STUDY ABROAD INC. —y 
250 West 57th Street, be ees 
New York 19, N. Y. PARIS 
OIE EAS 0 A RE ELS REIN 


Gloucester 
conducted by Stratford 
Professor Alden Wicks Oxford 
Tyler School of Fine Arts LONDON 
Temple University, Philadelphia pe vague 

*: 1 4 jaarlem 
June 24-August 29, 1958 ee TERDAM 
See the greatest art of all ages, = ee 
ee ; of eae ent 
visit special exhibitions, Yoel 











SAY YOU SAW IT IN SCHOOL ARTS 











Liked Articles on Jewish Art Harry C. 
Waterston, vice-president of Norman D 
Waters and Associates, New York, wrote 
us: “| was very pleased and very much im- 
pressed with your two articles in the Decem- 
ber 1957 issue of School Arts dealing with 
Jewish and Hebrew Art. The subject of 
religion in schools is one that | have very 
definite opinions on since | am a member of 
the advisory board of the Anti-Defamation 
League, and it is our feeling that the two do 
not mix. However, we must be realistic and 


face the situation as it exists and on this 


point | must state your article by Mr. Forman 
is the most practical and intelligent article 
on the subject that | have ever seen.” 


Liked Editorial on Hand-Me-Downs 
Helen Bryans wrote this much appreciated 
note: ‘‘At a recent meeting of the Steering 
Committee of the New York State Art 
Teachers Association, Western Section, 
your editorial ‘‘Hand-Me-Down Art Ma- 
terials,"’ appearing in the October issue of 
School Arts magazine, was freely discussed. 
The members voted congratulations to you, 
Dr. Winebrenner, for expressing your very 
worthwhile views on such a timely subject. 
This article should be in the hands of all 
educators.” 


Artist ls Volunteer Art Teacher Jane 
K. Adams of Gaysville, Vermont, wrote us a 
very interesting letter on her work as a vol- 
unteer art teacher in a rural school. We 
wish it were possible to include the full letter. 
“Your editorials in School Arts have been a 
source of mild and secret change in our 
school’s teaching methods. Three years ago 
we managed to consolidate three one-room 
schools in our small town to a new three- 
room school. When the sixty-five children 
from first grade through junior high moved 
into the new building, | persuaded the school 
board to let me teach art as a volunteer. 
Now in my third year | am finally erasing 
the copy and trace method. | just can’t tell 
you how much your fine magazine has 
helped me to plan interesting activities. 
And, as we are fortunate in having three 
young receptive teachers, the interest in 
bringing out the uniqueness of each child has 
spread to classroom work. 

“Lam an artist with no formal teacher 
training. However, the teachers have had 
almost no art training, so we work together. 
Because of my familiarity with art materials, 
and the interest in trying new ones, we have 
a wide choice of activities. A rural school 
is a relaxed and informal place in which to 
teach. If | do no more than open the eyes 
and hearts of the children to the beauty 
around them in this beautiful state of ours, | 
will feel that the classes on Friday afternoon 
are really worthwhile. | do wish there was 
some way to reach artists in other small com- 
munities to persuade them to give an after- 
noon a week to children who would other- 
wise never know the joy of using their 
hands and their creativeness to make some- 
thing of their own."’ 
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JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


More on Teacher-Pupil Planning There are important 
values to be gained from the teacher-pupil planning ap- 
proach to art education. These values stem from the process 
in which the teacher and pupil (or pupils) think and act 
together in terms of common purposes which they have identi- 
fied. It is important to point out that in this cooperative 
venture the teacher retains responsibility for leadership at all 
times . . . a leadership which encourages the pupil to become 
more self-directing. It might also be well to underscore that 
the teacher is obligated to prepare for planning with the boys 
and girls in the sense of finding out by herself with the aid of 
others (teachers, principal, and parents) the maturity and 
experiential background of the children, possible art proj- 
ects which can be undertaken, time schedules involved, and 
work space and other resources needed and available. 

In planning with the child she makes suggestions and asks 
questions. She guides the child (or children) in (1) making 
known his ideas, (2) keeping the discussion to the point as 
he asks questions and otherwise explores the ideas presented, 
(3) seeing what is involved in the possible art problems to 
be undertaken, (4) planning specifics of the problem under 
consideration, (5) collecting materials needed and organ- 
izing the working situation, (6) taking the initial steps, (7) 
checking progress made after work is underway and, if neces- 
say, (8) devising new ways of working. What are some 
values derived from this approach to art education? 

Perhaps one of the more important values stemming from 
this way of teaching art is that the child can attain greater 
self-knowledge, that is, he can become more aware of and 
better understand himself as an individual. In such coopera- 
tive planning he tries himself out, so to speak, and hence 
has the opportunity to take a measure of his own potential. 
Through the process of teacher-pupil planning the teacher 
can help him to note the nature and worth of his ideas. She 
can help him to see what aspects of ideas he tends to empha- 
size and the meanings he attaches to them. Through teacher- 
pupil planning the teacher can aid the child to realize how 
effectively or not he develops his ideas in and through the 
chosen visual art media into an art form. The teacher can 
assist him to become aware of the feelings he projects into 
his art forming and the aesthetic responses he is able to make 
in relation to it. In summary, greater self-knowledge means 
that the child is more sensitive to his own purposes. It means 
that he can accept his purposes, make them recognizable and 
understood, and act upon them and, by so doing, raise the 
standards of his purposes. 

Coincident with the realization of the value just described 
is one which accrues to the child indirectly. The teacher in 
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the process of teacher-pupil planning also has the chance to 
gain a better understanding of the potential of the child (or 
children). Her increasing insight relative to his abilities 
enables her to stand on firmer ground and to be more intelli- 
gent in her classroom guidance of him. 

Coincident with the realization of these values from 
teacher-pupil planning is still a third value, that of making it 
possible for the child to become more aware of and to better 
understand his classmates as individuals each with his own 
kind of potential. 

A fourth important value to be mentioned is that of 
making possible a psychological unity and continuity of 
experiences. Having participated in influencing the direc- 
tion of art activity the child (or children) is in a position to 
sense an inner relatedness between what he is doing at the 
moment and why, what he had done before, and what he 
needs to be doing in the more immediate as well as less 
immediate future. That is to say the child's interest in the 
work is basically intrinsic; it is a built-in feature, so to say. 


Julia Schwartz, below, would like to have your reactions, 
pro and con, and any suggestions for subjects of future 
Beginning Teacher pages. Why not drop her a line today? 

























BENNETT BOOKS 


PAPER SCULPTURE 
and CONSTRUCTION 


Covers materials and tools, 
drawing and enlarging de- 
signs, decorative forms, use 
of cellophane, papier- 
mache and newspaper 
tubes. Allso includes chil- 
dren's classroom work, flags, 
baskets, dolls, etc. Tells how to give paper char- 
acter. Over 100 illustrations. Miller . . $1.50 


PAPER FIGURES 


Truly outstanding! Many 
beautiful photographs show 
how to make human and an- 
imal figures of paper, many 
with moving heads, arms and 
legs. Superbly done draw- 
ings show details in easy-to- 
understand manner with 
simply written instructions. 
Contains many suggestions forchildren that are basic 
for use in the classroom. Pauli & Mitzit . $2.00 


EARLY ADOLESCENT ART EDUCATION 


Destined to be one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions in the field of art education! Offers a complete 
analysis of one of the most critical periods of the 
learning years—junior high school, or early adoles- 
cence. Comprehensively covered in the book in 
simple, understandable language are the vital fac- 
tors of physical and mental development, need for 
social contacts, coordination with all school and 
life activities, and careers in art. Direct, detailed 
consideration is given to the art teacher's problems. 
Based partly on study of three-dimensional student 
art on a Ford Foundation Fellowship. Reed. $4.80 


CHILDREN’S ART EDUCATION 


Here is a book on teaching art to children that 
will make an instant hit with classroom teachers, 
art teachers, consultants, parents and administrators. 
Almost half the book is given to reports on actual 
kindergarten through grade 6 classroom experi- 
ences—explaining the approach of experienced 
teachers. A few problems met are how to arouse 
interest in art expression, how to achieve results 
with creative growth in children through art and 
how to judge children's art products on their own 








level, etc. Knudsen & Christensen . . $4.80 
ANNOUNCING 

LEATHERCRAFT (1958) Groneman . $3.68 
GRAPHIC ARTS (1958) Carlsen . . $3.60 


Be sure to send for the FREE Bennett booklet on Crafts and Arts” 


“ 
| CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC., 1657 Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Il, 1 
1 Send () Paper Sculpture and Construction @ $1.50 ! 
1 (} Paper Figures. @ $2.00 ! 
1 q Early Adolescent Art Education @ $4.80 ! 
1 } Children's Art Education : @ $4.80 ! 
1 }) Leathercraft @ $3.68 ! 
1 } Graphic Arts pre-publication @ $3.60 ! 
CIFREE Arts and Craft Catalog } 
l | ee Enclosed () Send C.0.D. u 
I (CJ Send for FREE 30-day Examination : 
! 

1 
: Name ! 
I School ; 
; School Address b lacee net aetea'.s's «ea 1 
' City . . State : 


oe eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 
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of fli 


A simple sien 
explanation of these styles 
» of modern pateing —— 


= CUBISN= 
> IMPRESSIONISI = 
= NON-OBJECTIVE 


O sinac by Wayne Thiebaud, iia 
mento Junior College, using fine paint. 
ings from museum collections. Each film 
7 minutes color, rent $3.00, sale $60.00; 
series $165.00. Order 

your prints today. 










BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 





COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


All domestic and foreign prints useful for art education. 
Educational discount. Fine framing. Catalogs on view. 


COLOR SLIDES 


Painting—Architecture—Modern | nteriors—Furniture, Ceramics, 
Textiles and Objects. Early American Crafts, Textiles, Wood 
Carvings. Art Education. 

Recent Additions: Art and The Adolescent (36 slides), and 
Commercial Exhibits (30), from N.A.E. A. Convention, Los 
Angeles, April 1957. Art Is Everywhere Series—Seeing is 
Believing (35), Things Against the Sky (35), Color and You 
(36), Design in Our en mee (60). Early American Archi- 
tecture. Lists and prices on request. 


COLOR FILMSTRIPS: Creative Design (8) 
Art Through the Ages (12) 
Slide Filing Cabinets and Carrying Cases 
Inquiries promptly answered. 


DR. KONRAD PROTHMANN 
2378 Soper Avenue Baldwin, L. 1., New York 





MOSAIC TILE 


New book tells and shows how 
to design and make wide variety 
of mosaic pieces for beginnerand 
professional—in school and home. 
Over 100 imported ceramic, glass 

and porcelain %” MOSAIC 
TILES shown in full color. Send only $1.00 for 36 
page, fully illustrated book and tile sample card. 


Order today from International Crafts, Inc. 


Dept. K-2, 325 W. Huron, Chicago 10, Illinois 











Make a Mobile 


Booklet gives simple and easy method of making a 
mobile. Illustrated, progressive steps give basic proc- 
ess. Booklet encourages creative use of materials. 
Send $1.00 for your copy of booklet to 


“MOBILES” 4602s street, s.£., washington, 0.0. 








It is always exciting to see a film 
source that has a simple catalogue 
but one of the highest quality. The 
Rembrandt Films, 13 East 37th Street, 
New York City 16, New York has 
presented a listing of films for 1957- 
58 that will, | am sure, please you. 
A special item in their catalogue is 
films for children that are organized 
into programs for the various grade 
levels. An example of one film in the 
primary and elementary level is 
“Pimpinella."’ This puppet film, based 
on the fairy tale, “The Frog Prince,’ 
is a delightful fantasy. On this same 
program is a cartoon, ‘Annie's Terri- 
ble Temper,”’ and an animated pup- 
“The Merry-Go-Round,” 
which | feel sure will delight the chil- 
dren. ‘‘Pimpinella’’ may be familiar 
to you; it appeared on Omnibus some 
time ago. A similar program for the 
elementary and junior high school 
has a delightful film called ‘Palle, 
Alone in the World.” This film is 
about a boy who suddenly finds him- 
self alone, completely alone, in the 
city of Copenhagen. This allows him 
to fulfill all of his dreams. He can 
and does help himself to all the toys 
and candy. He makes all his impos- 


pet film, 


sible dreams come true, such as driv- 
ing a streetcar, a stray automobile. 
In other words, his complete dreams 
are fulfilled. This is a wonderful op- 
portunity not only for the child but 
for the adult to take part in a favorite 
dream, a dream which all of us prob- 
ably, at one time or another in our 
lives, have dreamed. This film is not 
only a delightful film, and great fun 
for all, but is beautifully photo- 
graphed. | mention this film again 
because you may have seen it on 
Omnibus. These films are just two or 
three of quite a large selection of pre- 
organized programs for children’s 
audiences. Other films available 
through Rembrandt Films will be dis- 


cussed in a later column. 


Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films for 
our readers, is assistant professor of art 
and art education, University of Michigan. 
Address: 143 College of Architecture and 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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RALPH G. BEELKE 


Dr. Ralph G. Beelke is Specialist, Education in the Arts, 
for United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Two important books in art education have been published 
as we go about the task of improving ‘“‘quality’’ of education 
in the United States. These timely books deserve attention. 


An Introduction to Art Education, by Ralph L. 
Wickiser (published by World Book Co., Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York, 1957, 342 pages, price $6.25) is 
planned to be helpful to three groups: art education teachers, 
students in art education courses, and classroom teachers. 
The book is intended to provide an orientation to the theory 
and practice of teaching art and by relating art, psychology, 
sociology and educational methodology to engender an 
awareness of the importance of art in education. The book is 
divided into four parts. Part One discusses “The Role of 
Art in Education and Theories Underlying This Role.” It 
considers the function of art as educative experience, the 
unique contribution art makes to education and concepts of 
what art is or should be. Part Two, “Investigating the Nature 
of the Art Experience,’’ discusses attitudes toward the nature 
of the art experience, the structural elements of art experi- 
ence, organizing art experiences and realizing form in art 
experiences. Part Three, ‘Planning and Guiding Art Ex- 
periences’’ discusses the curriculum, the role of the teacher, 
and understanding the child and adolescent. Part Four, 
“Guiding the Development of Art Experiences" discusses 
art in the Nursery School, Kindergarten and Lower Ele- 
mentary School, the Upper Elementary School, the Junior 
High School and the Senior High School. 

This is a stimulating and thought-provoking book. It 
emphasizes the place of art in education and points out the 
necessity of art experiences in the curriculum which is de- 
signed to meet ‘the imperative needs of people living crea- 
tively in a democratic society.” If one is accustomed to 
marking a book as he reads this one will be full of signs for 
agreement, questioning and disagreement. In most of the 
latter cases, however, it may more often be the wish for a 
more detailed discussion and in this regard the book will 
probably be of most use to teachers of art. There are many 
excellent points made in the text but many seem to demand 
experience and background for their best understanding. In 
these cases it would have been helpful, particularly for the 
student and the classroom teacher, if the author had indi- 
cated sources for additional reading and study. The book 
has no bibliography and there are few references in the text 
which would help the reader to further investigation. How- 
ever, the book is a very personal statement and as such it 
provides an excellent base for the evaluation of one's own 
philosophy. Every teacher of art should read it. 











































Art Education, Its Means and Ends, by Italo L. de 
Francesco, published by Harper & Bros., New York, 652 
pages, 1957, price $6.75. Although aimed primarily for 
art education students and art teachers this book will also be 
of value to the classroom teacher and the school administra- 
tor. It provides the broadest treatment of art education yet 
undertaken and includes discussions of adult education, 
supervision and administration, topics which have been in 
need of serious consideration for a number of years. The 
book has four major divisions. Part One, ‘Background and 
Philosophy,’’ discusses a philosophy for art education for our 
time, considers the evolution of concepts by giving an his- 
torical account of the development of art education and 
discusses current trends by presenting the points of view of 
other books on art education. 

Part Two is concerned with ‘‘method:” the nature and 
function of method, experience and creative development, 
resources in art education and a very valuable chapter on 
“Evaluation in and Through Art.” The art program in 
action is described in Part Three and, in addition to chapters 
on art education in the elementary school, the junior high 
school and the senior high school, chapters on art and the 
exceptional child, adult education and the crafts in educa- 
tion are included. Part Four deals with ‘Administration of 
the Program’’ and discusses the teacher, supervision of art 
education, supervision and the curriculum and has a con- 
cluding chapter which presents art education programs in 
selected cities throughout the country. 

The main thesis of the book is ‘that art education is not 
a fringe subject, but an integral part of the total education 
of the citizens of a democracy"’ and its purpose is to propose 
a “philosophy of art education for a democratic society.” 
The thesis is well developed throughout the book and the 
purpose is certainly achieved. One hopes that the book will 
find its way into the hands of all persons concerned with 
education in the United States for it presents the case for 
art education in ‘‘quality’’ education in a well-organized and 
well-documented manner. Questions for discussion at the 
end of each chapter together with references for further read- 
ing make the book valuable as a text or a reference. There 
has been need for a book of this scope for a long time and 
Dr. de Francesco is to be congratulated for having accepted 
the challenge which such an undertaking posed and for the 
excellent manner in which he accomplished the task. This 
book is a landmark in art education and it will probably be 
years before its full value can be accurately assessed. 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 182 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


Like many school systems ours is plagued with numerous 
classes on the half-session program due to crowded condi- 
tions. In spite of this, we try to approximate as closely as 
possible the regular school offerings. Art has presented a 
problem. We would like some assistance in planning to 
provide some short but valuable art activities. The lengthy 
project because of the time problem is all but impossible. 
What could you advise that could be satisfactory middle- 
grade activities in art that could be completed in a number 
of short art periods? Connecticut. 


You probably have several committees working on your big 
problem of planning adequate housing for your school pop- 
ulation. A way some schoolmen have found to hasten this 
planning into the building stage is to invite groups of inter- 
ested parents in to share some of the burden of providing for 
desirable school experiences within curtailed time and 
crowded space. 

You will want your teachers to understand that art 
education goes beyond activity. Arrt is purposeful, meaning- 
ful expression. Time is necessary as for any worthwhile 
experience. Could we agree that time program in the ele- 
mentary school is flexible? Do your teachers balance time 
by the week or the month rather than put themselves and 
their pupils through the tension of clock watching in a vain 
effort to get twenty minutes of this and thirty minutes of that 
in every day? 

For example, suppose a classroom of fourth graders has 
need for making puppets or masks for a play, or creatures 
for a display. These are big papier-mache jobs. After 
teacher and pupils have planned and organized for this it 
is more efficient to carry through the paste stage during one 
work period. During the next several days as the articles 
dry the pupils could take turns at the art table to paint and 
glue on the finishing touches. Such an art table may be no 
larger than the usual school desk. You did not indicate that 
lack of adequate work space was also a problem. If this 
lack is a part of your plague it can be met and conquered 
through careful planning. When a ten-year-old is a ten- 
year-old for only one year we cannot permit things and 
conditions to curtail his right to learn all that a ten-year-old 
can learn. 

Limitations can be challenges too. This was demon- 
strated in my observation of able teachers who each day 
taught two overcrowded sessions in too-small classrooms 
with less than enough materials and tools. Abundant living 
did not enter into this but the teachers used numerous oppor- 
tunities for pupil learning. Book reports were made by each 
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child using construction paper to present a book character in 
three-dimensional form. The making of papier-mache life- 
size figures was one of the room projects that gave oppor- 
tunity for group planning and the learning that comes 
through working together. Murals were worked on over 
considerable period of time. Usually there was an over-all 
plan for a mural, then each pupil planned and prepared his 
figure at his own desk. He took his turn at the paint table 
and pinned his contribution onto the background. Some- 
times these individual portions were group arranged and 
pasted, other groups preferred the freedom of making nu- 
merous arrangements so left the pins that the people and 
objects could be moved. Considerable dramatic play re- 
sulted as well as opportunities to learn about color, composi- 
tion, design, etc. 

In the picture you see paper sculpture figures, sombrero 
constructed from felt and pasted paper, papier-mache used 
for marionette heads and figures. The white cat formed from 
a mixture of excelsior and paste, fist puppets from paper 
sacks, Halloween drawings made with pasted string. These 
are art expressions of children in grades two through six. 

In general, your pupils need opportunity to paint and 
draw, to cut, form, and paste, to model, form, carve, con- 
struct, to print designs they have made on vegetables, |i- 
noleum, or stencil paper. The children should have the chal- 
lenge of choosing among materials those believed to be the 
most effective for the kind of expression they wish to make. 
To aid in your problem of organization you might find help 
in the book Children’s Art Education, Knudsen and Christen- 
sen, published by Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 1957. 


Art expressions of children in grades two through six. In 
the picture are many varieties of materials and subjects. 





















Headless Chickens 





EDITORIAL 








| never liked to kill a chicken. But back in the days before 
modern freezers and super markets it was my task on some 
deeply regretted occasions to place the head of the frightened 
fowl across a log and attempt to sever it with one blow from 
a dull hatchet. It was always a bloody mess as the headless 
chicken ran about seeking to escape the ax, even in death. 
Later on, | discovered that it was better to tie the legs of the 
chicken before applying the instrument to the neck. Even 
so, there was always a period of aimless jumping and flying 
about before the lifeless form was ready for the pot. In 
many respects the current crash programs being advocated 
for our schools resemble the frantic panic of a chicken with 
his head cut off. Civic and political leaders, who are just 
now rediscovering the schools, seek to bring about radical 
changes without too much thought of the real function of our 
schools in a democracy. Many of them haven't been to 
school for a great many years and have only the faintest 
idea of what goes on in these “costly palaces.” 


In the first place, it is the older generation, really, that is 
leading our scientific program. And even more important, 
it is the older generation that controls the nation’s pocket- 
book and policies. They have not just graduated from ele- 
mentary school or even from high school. So, if any criticism 
is due the schools it should be applied with more emphasis 
to the schools of twenty-five years ago. In the second place, 
our science program has not been all wrong. A recent 
leaflet published by the American Association of School 
Administrators, entitled ‘Hogs, Ax Handles, and Wood- 
peckers,’’ reminds us of the many scientific achievements in 
transportation, mass production, thermonuclear experiments, 
medicine and chemistry, by individuals trained in the schools 
now being criticized. In the third place, whatever programs 
we inaugurate in the schools will not be fully effective for 
fifteen to twenty-five years. Revisions in our program must 
be based on what is best for 1975 and even on what kind of 
citizens we should have in the year 2000. 


Certainly our present tensions should be relieved, one way 
or another, by the time the young children of today are the 
mature adult leaders of tomorrow. A school program geared 
to prevailing in time of war will, we pray fervently, be out of 
date by the time we grown-up humans have agreed that it 
is mighty foolish to keep sticking our tongues out at one 
another. It is agreed that every child should receive basic 
instruction in the facts and techniques of science. But 
these studies should be directed to help the average person 
live a healthier and happier life and give him a scientific 
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attitude so that he will support the efforts of those who have 
gone into advanced specialization in the sciences. There is 
no point in trying ‘‘to make scientists out of artists or physi- 
cists out of preachers,’’ as was well put by Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, president of the National Council of Churches, recent- 
ly, when he said that this would be ‘‘as foolish a move as 
any nation can make." We might add that the same could 
be said of cab drivers, carpenters, and the many other voca- 
tional and professional workers so necessary to our way of 
living. Our schools should discover and develop the highest 
potential in every child, not just in the few as in European 
schools. If we do this job well we will take care of our needs 
for the scientist and nonscientist. 


President John A. Hannah of Michigan State University, 
recently named chairman of President Eisenhower's Civil 
Rights Commission, said in a recent address that American 
educators must defend aggressively their conviction that 
‘they dare not starve the social sciences, the humanities, and 
the fine arts programs to feed programs in the physical 
and natural sciences.’’ Science and mathematics are tool 
subjects, and these tools should be kept sharp. But it is 
the hand and heart of the creative individual who chooses 
how these tools may be used. East and west, yes, north and 
south, need greater skill in human relations. This cannot 
be brought about by science alone. All nations, as indeed 
all sections of our country, must come to know and under- 
stand each other better. We need to put as much imagina- 
tion to work in winning the peace as we do to winning wars, 
and we need to work together just as much to bring this about. 


Just one parting shot and | will shut up on this subject. 
Gratia Groves reported that at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Society for Education through Art in August that 
the Russian delegates argued for three hours of required 
art weekly for every elementary and secondary child. We 
are far from that objective. Which reminds us that Russia 
has been winning records in the Olympics recently and 
we haven't used that as an argument for more athletics 
in school. Russia hasn't been doing too badly in music 
and other arts, either. Maybe there are other ways that we 
could emulate Russia, now that the iron curtain is down and 
we know what is cooking on the other side. Let's keep our 
heads. They will be very useful in the years ahead. 
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EB Paper Sculpture, by Mary Grace Johnston. Fourth 
, printing, now in sturdy wire binding. Gives ideas and meth- 
ideas, methods Py | materials ods for using paper in design, form and teaching principles 

of space organization. Techniques for cutting, bending, 
scoring, folding, fastening and assembling. 48 pages, 81% 
x 11, many helpful drawings and photos. $3.75 postpaid 
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Boylston. A wide range of interesting and useful methods 
of using crayons, based on a sound philosophy of creative 


expression. An excellent reference for the classroom teacher 
as well as art teacher. Stimulating illustrations and text. 
100 pages, 7 by 10, six in full color. $3.95 postpaid 
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Exploring Papier-mache, by Victoria Bedford Betts. These books offer teachers wide choice of materials, 
Fresh ideas and easy techniques for using papier-maché as — subjects and methods. Fully illustrated, idea books 
an exciting and creative classroom activity. An incentive 
for making original papier-maché forms, written especially ; P 
for the teacher. Fifteen chapters, with many applications. and references, all levels grade through high school 


136 pages, 734 by 1014, profusely illustrated. $6.00 postpaid 


covering specific subjects. Excellent teeching aids 
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original, colorful, and useful masks for all occasions, in a 
variety of materials. Masks for plays, masquerades, 
dances, assemblies, holiday programs, puppet shows, wall 
decorations and correlated activities. Ten chapters. 112 
pages, 734 by 1014, abundant illustrations. $5.50 postpaid [) My payment is enclosed. OC Send bill payable in 30 days. 





182 Printers Building - Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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Murals for Schools, by Arne W. Randall. Methods 
and materials for making murals in classrooms. Suggestions 
for mural themes; ideas on design, color and arrangement; = City .... 00... eee ccc ee eee. SO eee State 
uses for such media as tempera, crayon, yarn, metal, wire, 
mosaics, paper and other materials in murals. Five sections, 


fully illustrated. 112 pages, 734 by 1034. $5.95 postpaid We'll gladly send any of these books on 10 days approval 
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AMERICAN RAYON comer 


© PRANG COLORS... the star 
of every creative program 


Ask your favorite ‘‘Prang-Man” about 
our new colors and applications! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY - SANDUSKY, OHIO-NEW YORK 





